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[4] hmmee 
He must-have gasoline to fight. 


What’s more, the gasoline needed to power 
a plane, tank, truck or jeep must be top- 
quality gasoline. That’s why the antiknock 
quality of nearly every gallon of fighting gaso- 
line—aviation and motor—is improved with 
Ethyl fluid. And that’s why government agen- 
cies have placed limits on the quantity and 
quality of gasoline for civilian use. 

Remember—“‘Gasoline powers the attack 
—don’t waste a drop!” 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Scratch a tires face to give it extra miles 


Life begins at 40,000 miles for many tires that 
might once have gone to the scrap pile. 


1E MASKED man (above) is scratch- 
g the tread off a tire. He wears 


k soit won't scratch him back. 


F this scratch- 
ing, or builing, the tire’s face will 
look like the next picture (2), fra 
and treadless, 


dled 


But—like any successful operation 
—it means years of new life for the 
patient. And these B. F. Goodrich 
recapping operations wre suc 


often giving 


as many thousand 
of new mil 


les as it had run befo 


at B. F. 
is supervised 


One of the reasons 
Goodrich recappi 

from the experts 
make su every 
single step perfectly and use only ap- 
proved materials. Among other 
things, the recapper must be exp 


e made before the tire is 


When the new tread is on, the tire 
goes into the mold for “baking.” 
When it comes out (picture 4), the 
recapper knows that it will give mile- 
age and service worthy of the name 
B. F. Goodrich. 

Ifyouarean “A” driver, recapping 
is the only way you may be able to 
get a “new” tire for many months. 
This is true for many “B” and “C” 
drivers, too. 

So it's just as important that this 
“new” tire be right as it ever was. 
That's why B. F. Goodrich uses the 
same synthetic rubber in recapping 
that has already rolled up 4 billion 


miles for the all-synthetic B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertowns, 


Help your country and help your- 
self, by getting your tires recapped 
in time. If a tire is oo worn it cannot 
be recapped—so don’t wait until too 
late. Have your B. FE. Goodrich man 
check your tires now. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Tire Division, 
Akron, Ohio: 


Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


je as the wind... 


Sirs: 
‘Your story on Dana Glen (LIFE, 
Aug. 7) is an insult to Washington 
Square. Washington Square toddlers 
play on the slides, tecter-totters, swings 
and in the sandboxes which are placed 
there for their diversion; they do not 
make mud pies on the dirty walks. 

+ MRS. STANLEY F, REED 
New York, N. 
Sirs: 

What a disgusting, vulgar way to 
bring up a child! 
BILL BROUILLET 


TOT 


VULGAR? 
Sirs: 

I chuckled at the first picture of 
Dana Glen and gained momentura with 
every succeeding one, 

‘The story taught a beautiful lesson 
in child raising. For heaven's sake, 
don’t stifle the possibility of a child's 
becoming a beautiful cake-baking wife 
or future engineer by forbidding it the 
immeasurable pleasure of wrestling 
‘with a good, soggy. mud pie. 

RICHARD SNYDER 
‘Sunnyside Presbyterian Chureh 
South Bend, Ind, 


WORLD “REALISM,” 1944 
Sirs: 

Every American interested in the 
‘outcome of the present global warshould 
appreciate the statesmanship displayed 
in your editorial “World ‘Realistn,’ 
1944" (LIFE, Aug. 7). It’ presented 
‘world politics in a few words within the 
realm of understanding of realistic poo- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


= a 


consider being left out, ‘The great 
problem of these thinicing millions of all 
countries is not what to think on these 
world problems but how to be ‘heard 
and read, 

MRS, CLAIRE SAWDON 


Hollywood, Calif. 


NEGRO VOTE 

Sirs: 

LIFE was in error in its statement, 
that "For the first time in history great 
numbers of them [Negroes] were allowed 
to vote in a Texas Democratic primary” 
(Aug. 7). 

One of my earliest recollections as a. 
boy 45 years ago is of seeing candidates 
or their supporters, their pockets bulg- 
ing with silver dollars, escorting Ne- 
groes—sometimes one on each arm—up 
to the polling booths where they would 
see that the Negroes voted properly. 
‘The usual price for Negro votes in those 
days was $1 a head, 

8. E, KNIGHT 
Elizabeth, La, 


“TEDDY” ROOSEVELT JR. 
Sins: 

Your story on the burial of General 
‘Theodore Roosevelt Jr, in Normandy 
reminded me of this pleture of him 
taken when he was a member of the 
Harvard second football team. ‘The oc- 
casion was the game between Exeter 
and the Harvard Seconds at Exeter 


? 


with ‘Teddy playing end for Harvard. 
Although he was the lightest man on 
cither team, he played gamely against 
his heavier opponents and won the ad- 
miration of players and spectators for 
the pluck and courage that were to be 
associated with his name throughout his 
fe, 
W. EB, GUTHRIE 


© Free to work with all your heart. Or play hard as a five-year-old. ple everywhere. 


‘“ . Wellesley, Mass. 
‘ rahe ‘i ALBERT ANDERSON = 
Free to live every day to the hilt. a + satan, (continued on p. 4) 
r ? isten . . . 
Sound good to you? Then listen fae mi ciud aa Gate 
Out of 10,086 typical American girls who wrote why they In your editorial on World " Realism” ‘830 Eaat 23nd Street, Chicago 10 


Illinois, Printed in J. 8. A, Entered wt 
recond 


you say the American people should be 
told the score and also receive a declar- 
ation from President Roosevelt as to ict Marah 2 103 8 
how he feels about world relationships Department, Ottawa, Canine 
and what we should do about them. 


switched to Modess Sanitary Napkins—8 out of 10 said, “So soft!” 


‘0 safe!” or “So comfortable!” 


For gentle Modess is so much softer—with its downy, softspun 


filler! So much safer—with a triple, full- 
back that gives real full-way protectio 


ength, safety shield at the 


As Mrs. M.D. sums it up, “Now I hare real peace of 


mind, no worry about accidents—real comfort, too! 
So be in on the secret of wonderful frecdom—try Modess. It 


costs no more. 


Discover the Difference—Switch to 


SANITARY NAPKINS 


Fret! Send for New Booklet—“Growing Up and Liking It 


Tells the “why” 


of menstruation, Bright, lively, picture-packed. Mail name and address to Martha 


Steele, Box 335F, Milltown, N. J. 


Today there are millions of Amer- 
fcans who know the score and who also 
have very definite ideas regarding the 
amount of sincerity America should put 
into plans for permanent world peace, 
‘To these Americans it is not important 
what Mr. Churchill thinks but the all- 
important thing is what the English peo- 
ple are thinking about peace terms. No 
doubt to them, likewise, the all-im- 
portant thing is not what President 
Roosevelt is thinking but what we 
Americans are thinking. 

‘The masses of people of any nation 
have never wanted war. However, when 
it comes to waging the war, the people 
havetodoit with their money, labor and. 
lives. They thereby earn and pay for the 


right to play the leading role in getting ~ 


peace and the leaders should be their 
servants in this regard as they should 
be in matters of government. 

An economic peace can this time be 
Worked out which will be so attractive 
to those who cooperate and so unprofit- 
able to those who would choose to be 
noncooperative that no nation could 


rater: One year, $4.50 in tho 
WER S6Ey Candia dati) “te 
Canada including duty; $6.00 in" Pan 
American Union; elsewhere, $10.00. 
Special rates for members of the armed. 
forces in U-S. or addressed to APO oF 
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Telephones 
keep Long Toms 


on target 


Please give the service men first call on Long Distance from 7 to 10 each night. That's the best time for most of them to call home. 


has 
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GOOD-BYE HARSH 
LAXATIVES / 


LEMON AND WATER IS GOOD FOR YOU! 


iaisiew we first thing 
of water on arising 


LEMON AND WATER has a natural regulatory 
effect for most people. And it’s healthful. 


if you are troubled with slug- 
gishness, and want to avoid 
constipation without resorting 
to harsh laxatives, try this 


health drink yourself—lemon 
and water, first shing on arising! 


8 million now take lemons for 
health. National surveys show 


that over eight million now 
take lemons for their regula- 
tory effect orasa general health 


aid. Lemons are among the 
richest sources of vitamin C, 
and supply valuable amounts 
of B, and P. They alkalinize— 
aid digestion. Lemon and water 
has a refreshing tang, too— 
cleats the mouth, wakes you 
up, starts you going. 


If your system needs a regula- 
tor, try this morning health 


drink 10 days. Juice of 1 lemon 
ina glass of water, first thing 
on arising. It’s good for you! 


P.S. Some prefer the juice of 
one lemon in a half glass of 
water with %4 to 42 teaspoon 
baking soda (bicarbonate) 
added. Drink asfoaming quiets. 


Gijon] Keep nagular the Moalitpal way! 
LEMON and WATER 


first thing on arising 


LET'S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR BONDS 


BYRD 
Sins: 

Your article on Senator Byrd of Vir 
ginia (LIFE, Aug. 7) is very fair and 


timely of a great economist and states- 
man. 


ROBERT A, DUNN 
Midway Mills, Va. 


RALPH P. TRUITT 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sirs: 
purely anti-New Deal propa- 
ganda 
WALTER CZEPITA 
Trenton, N. J. 
Sirs: 


T have heard Andrew Jackson called. 
wver before “saddle 


secure in his plac 


rail spl 
labeled Washi 


ry tree, 
H, E, GHOLSON 
Clarksville, Tenn, 


@ Andrew 
saddle maker at the age of 15.—ED, 


MARTIN'S PAINTINGS 
Sir: 


LIFE at times is very provocative, 
‘Two pages of Fletcher Martin are just 
‘Aug. 7). That guy is 


son was an apprentice 


really an artist 


SANTAYANA’S ROYALTIES 
Sirs: 

George Santayana is undeserving of 
tthe slur you put on hi 13 
by stating that while staying at the con- 
vent of the English blue nuns in Rome 
he had heen “living on charity.” Tle 
royalties did not “ cease," as you state, 
“because of the war.” He is not an 
enemy; but being on enemy territory 
(Italy) he could not obtain the transfer 
to him of royalties due him. Howe 
he is entitled to them. Therefore he ha 
not been living on charity but on credit 
extended to him by the English blue 
nuns. 


MAURICE LEON 


Irvington, N. 


@ Mr. Santayana may be able to 
settle his accounts soon. His consid- 
erable royalties have been held for 
him by his publishers, will be sent to 
him.—ED. 


In your last issue you refer to George 
Santayana as having left his professor's 
chair at Harvard in 1911. It was my. 
privilege in the academic year 1911— 
id Aris 
this great man who has one 
of the deepest minds in contemporary 
life. He did not leave Harvard until 
1912. It is true of him, as it is of few 
people through the ages, that he does 
“live in the eternal. 

ARTHUR J. GOLDSMITH 
New York, N. ¥. 


(continued on p. 7) 


TIME TO TRY 


PORTO-PE 


an 
(| 


T PORTO:PED 4% Cacrdaoe 


# Yields with every step 


When your feet ache from fatigue, 
that's their way of cussing you out 
for not treating them to Porto-Ped 
Shoes. You'll feel fresh and fit 
hours longer in Porto-Peds. Here's 
why ... your feet "get a lift” with 
every step, through the comfort- 
combination of Porto-Ped's pat- 
ented, resilient air cushion and 
supporting Arch Lift. Banish foot- 
fatigue—see your Porto-Ped deal- 
er, or write us for his name. 


Portage Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis, 
Division of Wayenberg Show Mfg. Co. 


PORTO-PED 


Giz Cushioned SHOES 


Simple idea 


AY Sister did was to fold back a piece of 
paper, pin it to a stick, and blow on it. It 
whirled — and fast! 


Sure, it’s a simple idea. But General Motors 
engineers, always plugging away at making 
more and better things for more people, found 
the germ of a new transmission in an idea just 
as simple. 


And the Tank Corps is using it right now. 


Here’s what happened. A husky steel fan was 
fashioned that forced oil against another fan 
facing it. That fan whirled, just like Sister's 
whirligig. And around this principle, they 
buile a silky, simple power drive that brought 
the goal of completely automatic gearshifting 
a lot nearer, 


Then Pearl Harbor. And squat tanks began 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Buy War Bonds 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


flowing off the assembly lines instead of smart 
automobiles. It looked like the end of the new 
transmission. 


But when new tank models came up for de- 
sign, General Motors engineers saw an oppor- 
tunity to ease the tank driver's battle problems. 


They reached back into their peacetime expe- 
rience with Hydramatic Drive — developed 
for your own driving convenience, mind you 
—and came up with a completely automatic 
transmission for tanks. 


Now our light tanks are more agile, 
more nimble. And a driver can con- 
centrate on pillboxes or machine-gun 
nests, or whatever is his problem for a 
the moment. 


Here's a useful wartime plus that 


NBC Network 


stems right out of the everlasting American 
drive toward betterment. 


Such original efforts are made because men in 
this country know that just rewards await 
them for real enterprise. 


It’s an idea that helped make life in prewar 
America very much worth living. It has aided 
our country greatly in war, And it will con- 
tinue to provide more and better things for 
more people in the years ahead. 


GenERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


VROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


IF 173 BORDEN, 17S GOT TO BE G00D / 


JUST ONE GLASS OF HEMO GIVES YOU: 


The Vitamin A in 3 boiled eggs! & 


puus 


The Vitamin B; in 4 slices of whole wheat bread! 
plus 


q 
The Vitamin B, (G) in 4 servings of spinach! + 


pLus 


The Vitamin D in 3 servings of beef liver! @ 
Pius 


The Niacin in 3 servings of carrots! 4j\ 


puus 


The Iron in *2 pound of beef! 


The Calcium & Phosphorus in 2 servings 


of cauliflower and 1 serving 
of cooked green beans combined! & 


EVERYBODY “WHISTLES” OFF 
TO WORK WHEN THEY START 


DRINKING 


BELIEVE (and lots of doctors agree 
with us!) that the best way to get 
your vitamins and minerals is in Foop! 
That's why we urge you and your family 
to drink chocolate HEMO every day! 
HEMO is a nourishing, body-building 
milk food to begin with . . . fortified with 
vitamins and minerals we all need—and 
may not be getting enough of today! 
Look what HEMO gives you! 
YOUR ENTIRE DAY’S NEEDS of all 
these vitamins and minerals: Vi 
mins A, B;, B2(G), D, and $ 
and of Iron, Calcium, and Phospho- 
rus from two taste-tingling glasses 
of Hemo. OR from just one glass of 
HEMO and three normal meals! 


For just one glass of HEMO alo: 
ing to government standards—provides 
half your daily needs of all these vitamins 
and minerals. So, if you eat normally three 
times a day, your daily HEMO should be 
ample protection against deficiency! 


Now you can ENJOY your vitamins! For 
HEMO is not a medicine! It’s a rich, malty, 
chocolate milk drink! You don’t have to 
remind the children (or the grownups) to 
take it—everybody loves HEMO! 


Easy to mix! Just 2 teaspoons of HEMO 
(you don’t need more) to a glass of milk 
for each pep-lifting drink! 


The big, pound jar of EMO costs just 59¢ 
at drug and grocery stores. So let the whole ~ 
family DRINK THEIR VITAMINS AND LIKE 
‘EM—every day! 


= al 


Mini Say ods Svevinenat WENO, | 
by 


| 4000 UsP units VITAMIN A 
|333 USP units VITAMIN B: 
2milligrams VITAMIN Bs 
400 USP units VITAMIN D 
NIACIN 
IRON 
CALCIUM 


CAN YOUR SCALP 
PASS THE 


“FINGERNAIL TEST?" 


7, Setatch your head and see! If you find 

‘© signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil-Form- 
ula, Grooms, relieves dryness, remov 
loose dandruff! Buy the large size, 


. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


your hair well combed all day 
ind without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
LIN has long be 
prescribed b of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it closely 
resembles the oil of 
the human skin, No 
wonder4outof 5 users 
in « nation-wide test 
preferittotheprepara- 
tions formerly used. 
A little Wildroot 
Cream-Oilgoesalong, 
ong way. Get it today 
from your barber or 
druggist. 


SPECIAL NOTE 

TO BARBERS... 
Use Wildroot Cream-Oil sparingly. Pour 
into the palm of your hand just enough to 
cover a spot the size of a 25¢ piece. Rub 
hands together, apply to hair and massage 
scalp with finger tips. Hair may be damp- 
ened if desired before combing. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 


CAESAR IN THE HEDGEROWS 


Sirs: 


‘The excellent story in LIFE, Aug. 7 
of the “ vicious entanglement of trees, 
shrubs and creepers misleadingly called 
hedgerow" through which Allled sol- 
diers have had recently to fight their 
way in Normandy suggests that natural 
‘obstructions to military movement in 
northern France have not changed 
greatly since Julius Caesar's legions 
battled there about 2,000 years ago. 

In the second year of his campaigns 
in Gaul, Caesar was ambushed, almost 
successfully, by the Nervil, a Belgian 
tribe inhabiting the region between the 
Scheldt and the Sambre rivers. In 
planning thelr ambush the Nervian 
strategists took advantage of the 
“hedges” that thelr ancestors had 
planted to minimize the superiority 
that thelr neighbors enjoyed over them 
in cavalry. Caesar writes: “By cutti 
into young trees and bending them over 
‘and letting the branches grow thickly 
‘at the sides, and by planting briars and 
thorn bushes in the intervening spaces 
the Nervii developed hedges that made 
8 line of defense like a wall, which not 
‘only could not be penetrated, but could 
not even be seen through.” Later Caesar 
refers again to the thick hedges, this 
time as a serious interference to his 
‘view of tho field of battle and a conse= 
quent handicap in issuing orders. But, 

4, Roman discipline prevailed 


and tl 
‘Today, in the valley of the Sambre 
once held by the Nervii, hedges aro 
still to be found that are similar to 
described by Caesar and to those 
ormandy, 
Caesar's troops also fought on the 
Norman peninsula, But, unfortunately 
for tho parallel between the France of 
Eisenhower and the Gaul of Caesar, 
Caesar does not describe the terrain in 
mandy. The cautious behavior, 
ver, of Quintus Titurius Sabinus, 
Caesar's general in Normandy, sug- 
gests that difficulty of terrain, as much 
as the numerical superiority of the 


Gallic tribes, dictated the timid de 
fensiye tactics that the Roman adopted. 
until he was able to goad the natives 


into attacking him under circumstances 
unfavorable to themselves 


ETHER STUART 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL PIN-UPS 


Sirs: 

We are very happy here in our hos- 
pital beds—except for those pictures of 
three-dimensional pin-up girls (LIFE, 
‘Aug, 7). Are there any servicemen's 
rates in buying them? 

PVT. BERT A. DAVIS 

PFC, WILBUR T, COSGROVE 

Kessler Field, Miss, 


Sirs. 

Ve members of the Berwyn Auxiliary 
Police Department would like very 
much to have some of those pin-up 
models for our headquarters, where our 
men spend a good deal of their time. 


P. F. SHROSBREE 


Berwyn, Il. 


Sirs: 
Very, very nice! But how do T get 
some in Kansas City, Mo.? 
LIEUT. M. 0, FOX 
Kansas City, Mo. 


@ LIFE has passed along all of the re- 
quests and inquiries to the ori 
of these pin-up girls, Miss Ellen 
Kaufman, 333 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City ED. 


wait For Jockey - 


the underwear that put an end to Squirming 


The urge to accept a substitute may be mighty strong 
after you've hunted high and low for Jockey Underwear. 
But remember that nothing can match Jockey’s 
famous, patented Y-front construction that provides 
complete, “no squirm’ comfort... the smooth, seamless 


support pouch ... the design that keeps needless 


bulk out of the crotch area... the convenience of 
the angled, no-gap opening ... and the comfortable seat 
which helps to give firm, unfailing support. A new shipment 
of Jockey Underwear should arrive at your 


dealer's before long. Call again soon! 
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»\ SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


... AARON BOHROD SKETCHES THE WAR IN FRANCE 


A Navy signalman, standing on a sand hill, relays unloading instructions to the On D plus six Omaha Beach isstill a mass of barbed wire, twisted rubble, battered equipment and. 


ships crowding into the harbor. This is at “Omaha Beach,” code name for discarded life preservers left in the wake of assault troops who have fought on, inland, Negro 
famous landing point somewhere in Normandy. Hole at left is German dugout. engineers work to clear away the wreckage and make way for the troops that are still to come. 


1 aid men give frst aid to wounded who have just At the battalion aid station, where the wounded have been brought from the field, men are 


7 


been returned from front lines, will be evacuated swiftly to a battalion aid station, given further treatment, then evacuated to the field hospital. While they wait to be moved 
‘Small sketch right, bottom, is study of a German prisoner. Other isartistic doodling. _a soldier stands guard. Writing on wall of building is a color note made by Artist Bohrod. 


An exhausted soldier, resting for a few minutes between ac 
tions, used the ingredients in his K-ration to brew a cup of cof- 
fee over a gasoline stove. He later went on to help take St. LO. 


8 


Periers, a little town on the road to Coutances, was almost completely demolished by artillery fire in the Allied 
advance. The Germans held out in this old building until it was destroyed, and are now being marched out. 
Small sketch at left is detailed drawing of American captor, roughly indicated (second from let) in big sketch. 
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he sketches shown on these pages are from the notebook of LIFE _yards when a mine went off, blowing up a jeep and three occupants. 

Artist Aaron Bohrod who has just returned from three months in Normandy was a change from Bohrod’s last assignment, which was 
England and a month on battlefronts in Normandy. Bohrod landed in the South Pacific (LIFE, Dec, 27, 1943). His latest sketches, which 
with the troops on D-day plus six and later watched the bitter fight- he is now developing into paintings for use in LIFE, show the dejec- 
ing with the Third Army outside Coutances, an initial point of the big __tion of the German prisoners, the alternate excitement and resigna- 
break-through out of Normandy. Atthe front most of the time,Bohrod tion of American soldiers and the placidity of the Norman farmer who 
had his helmet nicked by a sniper’s bullet and missed death by afew _ stolidly takes up his haying where he left off when the tanks came. 


Ve 
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6606666 


Exciting incident occurred when Bohrod advanced with troops through mined and sniper- AMON priSOMES at Coutances was a young 
infested outskirts of Coutances. Soldier on wall thought he saw movement, emptied rifle soldier (in middle). Said a correspondent: "If 
while companion covered. Small sketch at top is mine detector, bottom is another doodle. that kid is more than 14, 'lleat my helie 


of 
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| Industrious Norman farmer, whose ficlds were overrun by German and Allied tanks during the battle, re- “Cigarette pour papal” is the customary greeting of most of the 
turns to his land. Guns are still firing close by but the battle has passed and his home is free once again. ‘French children when soldiers arrive, Because the kids probably 
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Bohrod observed during the campaign that generally country people fared much better than the city people. smoke the cigarets themselves, soldiers prefer to give candy, gum. 
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The peopl “Anybody here from Chicago?” War correspondents are interested in what happens to 
while the war passed through, leaving a battered city in its wake. The families who have soldiers from their home town. They get up to front almost every day. When shelling is 
ost their homes have to live temporarily in stables abandoned by German cavalry troops. _too intense to stay above ground they interview home town boys in their slit trenches, 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


with some of the 
the fight for the city. While Boh- 
pped a shell outside in the courtyard, 


0 Palmolive Brush- 


less spreads evenly— 
easily. Wilts whiskers 
like a flash, They come 
off clean. Leaves your 
face smooth, cool and 
comfortable. 


‘Throw awayyour 
a shaving brush and get 
scratching —in other Palmolive Brushless ia 
words, without Razor the big, money-saving 
jar.It guaranteesaclean, 

comfortable shave 
ery time. 


irritation, scraping or 


urn. 


% YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF NO RAZOR BURN 


Radio In "black and white." Some- 
thing Is missing. This is the way 
conventional radio sounds. 


It’s Georgia Gibbs “in 


The difference between General Electric FM and con- 
ventional radio is a fundamental difference. 

Conventional radio, because of inherent limita- 
tions, can bring you only one-third the complete 
tonal range. The delicate overtones that give music 
its life and color are lost. 

But FM radio reproduces the entire tonal range 
with perfect clarity, and in all its original beauty! 
The highest high notes, the lowest low notes, are 
clear and true and just as Georgia Gibbs sings them 
or the band plays them! 

General Electric built the first FM radio receivers 
used by Major Edwin H. Armstrong, the inventor of 


Georgie Gibbs, singing star of the Jimmy 


Rodio in “noture! color.” All 
the notes ore reproduced In all 
thelr depth ond beouty. This 
Is the way FM rodio sounds. 


person’—on an FM “'i/ATURAL COLOR” radio! 


FM, in perfecting this new kind of broadcasting. 
General Electric has built more FM broadcasting 
equipment than any other manufacturer, And 
General Electric operates its own FM radio station. 

No other manufacturer will offer you, after Vi 
tory, so much experience in the field of FM radi 
And, when Frequency Modulation sets are available, 
you will hear special programs, planned for FM 
alone —exciting and popular programs that you 
won't get otherwise! 


‘YOUR COMING RADIO—~as Forecast by General 
” — 28 full-color pages of facts about the newest in 
radio-phonographs, the self-charging portable with 


Seek. 


‘The heart of every Gi trie rad 


1 radio fs the 
in GE teler 
eeds war output in th 


je tuhe, This tube I 


its own rechargeable battery, and television! A post-card 
brings it free. Address Section 3-D, Electronics Department, 
General Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


“The World Today” and hear the 
news from the men who see it happen, every evening except 
Sunday at 6:15 E.W.T, over CBS network. On Sunday evening 
listen to the G-E “All Girl Orchestra” at 10 E.W.T, over NBC. 


© Tune in General Electric's 


© by 


RADIO + TELEVISION + 


GENERAL (j ELECTRIC 


w0-c8 


© Wor 


ELECTRONICS 


Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 


eral F 
electr 


phonograph, portable radio, or table 

Jmilar to electronic tubes 
and in amazing G-E electronic apparatus 
sands of industrial plants across the continent. 


Food fights for 


Uncle Sam asks housewives to pre- 
serve vegetables and fruits—brining, 
pickling, drysalting recipes are free. 


Would you like a free booklet offering many sug- 
gestions for using salt in home-preserving vege- 
tables and fruits? 


Morton’s Salt offers these recipes to help you 
brine, salt, preserve or can—right now, while 
garden produce is plentiful. 

For thousands of years salt has been im- 
portant tc food-storage, and for nearly 100 
years the salt preferred by many experts has 
been that of the Morton Company. 


Freedom= 


Salt costs so little! But its quality means 
so much! These facts probably account for 
the ever-increasing popularity of Morton's 
famous blue label package that bears the 
slogan—“When It Rains It Pours.” 

Use a Morton Salt and follow the ’44 Canning 
Booklet, to sa/t some away and help your nation 
meet current food problems. 

Your grocer is featuring Morton’s Salt now 
in special displays with canning materials, vege- 
tables, and fruits. 

Write for the “Salt Some Away” Booklet—it 
may give you new ideas, Brined beans, salt 
corn, sauerkraut, are featured. 

Address: Morton Salt Co., Chicago, 4. 


_ LIFE’S REPORTS 
PEAGE, IT'S WONDERFUL? 


The war news from Europe and the Pacific was brighter than ever— 
except for the lengthening list of dead and wounded. But this month 
many a U. S. war worker was quitting bis or her job, many a U. S. 
citizen was boasting about the big drunk he was going to have on V- 
day, the day of victory. U. S. stay-at-homes were “letting down" in 
many ways, LIFE’s correspondents reported this trend as follows: 


Chicago, Ill. (Robert Hagy): Chicagoans are already making reserva 
tions in nightclubs for the big blow-off, for “when it's all over,” for 
“surrender night’’ or whatever name the armistice day of this war 
may be given. 

“Boy, I'm really going to let off some steam!" I've heard that kind 
of talk three or four times lately. This “it’s-all-over" celebration is 
going to be the wildest, roughest, rooting-tootingest, uninhibiced- 
est celebration that ever was on land or sea. 


Indianapolis, Ind. CE. C. Heinke): Iwent our to see 22-year-old Juanita 
Wilson at her rooming house at 121 N. Grant Ave., a modest section 
of Indianapolis, Juanita is putting into action what a lot of other 
people in Indianapolis are thinking hard about these days. She has 
quit her job at the R. C. A. war plane here "to get back into some- 
thing permanent'’—the beauty-shop business. 

Juanita was sitting in the glider on the front porch. She looked 
nicely curned out in her summery lavender dress and she had a new 
permanent. She had some jewelry on her fingers, a little money in the 
bank (she could have saved much more, she confided), a lot of clothes 
hanging in the closet of her room, a couple of war bonds she bought 
under the employes’ payroll-deduction plan and a boyfriend she's 
going to marry after the war ends. 

On Aug. 5 Juanita said goodby to the R. C. A. and started work- 
ing as an operator in Paul's Beauty Shop on E. Michigan Street with 
a guarantee of $20 a week. She made $32 at R. C. A. 

“After a while I hope that I can make $40 a weck, but I'll be satis- 
fied ac the $zo guarantee if I have to because I'll know that I'll have 
that much coming in rather than being without a job,” said Juanita. 

I talked, too, with Louie E. Ooley who lives at 516 S. Missouri 
St. Ooley is 34 years old and has just quit his job at the Army stor- 
age depot at the state fairgrounds in Indianapolis because “I saw the 
handwriting on the wall.’ 

* Ooley used to be a bookkeeper and a buyer for a tavern before the 
war and made $37.50 a week. He went to the fairgrounds 18 months 
ago for $56 a week. He came into our newspaper office looking for a 
job writing sports. He said he'd go to work for $30 a week if neces 
sary because he wanted something permanent. 

To me, this constant talk of job change is the most significant 
trend in people's thinking and it is just getting under way. Out here 
everyone scems to think that the end of the war with Germany is 
only a few months away. 


San Francisco, Calif. (Robert de Roos): There's nothing definite enough 
to point a finger at, but it seems to me there is a feeling of fatigue in 
this area; people are jolly well sick of the war. One sign may be the 
fact that some prominent restaurants have closed for vacation pe- 
riods on the ground that “we haven't had a vacation since the war 
started. Now we'll close the joint and all take a rest." 


Hartford, Conn. (Jerry Hallas): Connecticut today is drifting back to 
the same attitudes it held before D-day, i.e., the war is just about 
over and let's look our for our own skins. The most significant news, 
couched in the words of public-relations experts, was the release 0 
the press from United Aircraft Corporation last month announcing a 
5% teduction of its total working force in this area during the next 
few weeks. U. A. C. employs about 60,000 and the cut means 3,000. 
Despite continuous reassuring forecasts by government experts, fi- 
nanciets, industrialists, etc., the workers in Connecticut remain sus- 
picious and act it. 


Phoenix, Ariz. (Ben Avery): Arizonans are beginning to show signs of 
anticipating the end of the war and the war boom that has existed 
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Today, many men are learning for the 


first time what thousands have known for 
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IF | COULD LIVE IN AN ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB, | MIGHT 
BE SAFE FROM GERMS THAT CAUSE SKIN RASHES: 
BUT | CAN'T, S0 MOMMY PROTECTS ME WITH 
BABY POWDER THAT'S ANTISEPTIC. . . WENNEN. 


Germs often cause common baby skin troubles such as prickly heat, diaper rash. To 


protect baby, best powder is Mennen. More antiseptic! Round photos above prove i 


Centers of plates contain 3 leading baby powders. In gray areas, germs thrive; but in 
dark band around Mennen powder (far right), germ growth has been prevented! 


LOOK HOW | ALWAYS MOVE MY ARMS AND LEGS 
AROUND LIKE WHEN I’M IN My SWING, BOY, AM | GLAD 
MOMMY PROTECTS ME FROM CHAFING WITH THE 

POWDER THAT'S SMOOTHEST. . , MENNEN. 


Which baby powder is smoothest is proved by round photos above; they show 3 
leading baby powders seen thru microscope. Mennen (far right) is smoother, finer in 


texture. That's due to special “hammerizi 


process which makes Mennen Baby 


Powder the best protection against chafing. Delicate new scent keeps baby lovelier. 


should be antisept 


survey—baby powder 
if it's MENNEN. 


June's post-invasion mark. And the U 


LIFE’S REPORTS (continues) 


for the past three years. Families living in copper-mining camps and 
those engaged in strictly war industries are looking around for some- 
thing they feel will be more permanent. Many are quitting, though 
not yet enough to interfere seriously with production. 

Workers at the Consolidated Vultee Plant and civilian workers 
at Davis-Monthan and Marana Air Training Fields near Tucson are 
constantly seeking jobs with Tucson business houses. The same rest- 
lessness has affected war workers at Goodyear Aircraft and at various 
training ficlds near Phoenix who are trying to get jobs in the city, 


Detroit, Mich. (Herbert Brean): City officials have already begun to 
lay plans for holding V-Day exuberance in check. Some of the plans: 

All police, including the city’s 8oo special officers who were sworn 
in as part of the civilian-defense machinery, will be mobilized 

An effort will be made to keep all movie houses open 24 hours a 
day in the belief that if the happy throngs can be lured into movies 
they will be less inclined ro engage in mischief. 

All downtown stores will be closed and show windows guarded. 

The police commissioner also recommended placing loud speakers 
in the city’s main factories through which workers will be encour- 
aged to stay on the job. 

‘The liquor commission announced that no alcoholic beverages 
will be sold for 24 hours after the armistice is declared, 


Los Angeles, Calif. (James Felron): The Douglas Santa Monica plant 
and many other aircraft factories in this area are now in a welter 
of conflicting interests: the need for more manpower to mect present 
war contracts; the fear of victory soon with no concrete postwar plan 
for the great horde of aircraft labor; the haunting realization that 
contracts may be terminated tomorrow with great piles of surplus 
materials and long lines of surplus labor filling the plant. Already 
plants are cutting back nonproductive departments, eliminating 
office workers and urging them to take plane-building jobs. The 
simplification program is on in full swing and labor-management 
tension is increasing. The civilian worker realizes that whatever 
productive job he takes in aircraft or shipyard work will be strictly 
a wartime effort, so he is scouting around for something with more 
promise of permanency. 


Washington, D.C. (John Purcell’): The atmosphere here is one of seem- 
ing cro: ning and contradictory objectives. Early this 
month G smervell canceled leaves and ordered overtime work 
for his ASF, angrily saying, “*A longer working day and a postponed 
vacation are small sacrifices by comparison with the lives of Amer- 
ican soldiers." But last week, after a month of bickering, WPB's 
Donald Nelson authorized the resumed production of 75 civilian 

ms from outboard motors to golf clubs 
The first week of August brought only 100,915 pints of blood to 
the Red Cross, a drop from the last week of July and way below 
Treasury reported that 


bond sales in the first 14 days of August ba 

It seemed that many Americans werk 
fact, summarized last week by sour old Ben Lear: "Much of the Army 
now in Europe may return home via the Suez C and Tokyo. ...”° 


But from the men overseas came another story. They, too are planning to 
celebrate when V-day comes—but their feelings are different. Correspondent 
Morris Moore, in Oklahoma City, sent in this report: 

The feel of the men who've gone through a year of overseas fight- 
ing was set in an anniversary letter from Sgt. Don Robinson, editor 
of the 45 Division News, to his old paper, the Daily Oklahoman. Here's 
what he said: 

It’s hard to remember civilian life clearly, or even barracks life. 
One notable change in the way of living is the disappearance of Sun- 
day. Sometimes you find out it’s Sunday because the chaplain keeps 
track of the days and, if he finds a fairly safe spor will congregate a 
number of men for a quict prayer service. You find your recollections 
have dimmed about surprising things. You are startled by a photo- 
graph of a 1941 Ford. A photo of the New York skyline or an Okla~ 
homa oil well looks as strange as photos of Roman ruins did a little 
more than a year ago. 

But all these are relatively unimportant alongside the deaths and 
the wounded. Soldiers over here are closer together than those in the 
States. They live together, are seldom ont of one another's sight. 
Then suddenly, as you watch, your buddy is killed or wounded. 

‘Or you hear that someone you've known for years is dead. You 
were talking to him yesterday Last night there was a barrage of air 
bursts. . . . It’s been’a long year.”” 


1. The desk at which Mr. Hastings opened his monthly 
bills and wrote an indignant letter to the electric com- 
pany, protesting against their advertising that the aver- 
age family gets twice as much electricity for its money 
as it did fifteen years ago. 


2. The electric clock at which Mr. Hastings looked to 
see if he had time to mail his letter before dinner. 


3. The family radio, with Junior parked close beside it, 
listening to “Jerry and the Jeeps.” 

4. The porch light which Mr. H. switched on to guide 
the dinner guests. 


5. The percolator, ready and waiting to do dinner duty. 


SCENE: First floor of the Hastings home 


TIME: The evening of August 1, 1944 


KITCHEN 


~ 


~ 


6. The electric range, filling the kitchen with appe- 
tizing odors. 

7. The refrigerator, from which Mrs. H. was taking 
trays of tinkling ice cubes. 

8. The iron, with which Nancy was pressing a dress for 
her date. 

9. The back porch, on which Mr. H. paused to think 
things over—realizing that his family did use a lot more 
electricity nowadays,and maybe the company was right. 
10. The trash can into which he tossed his crumpled 
letter. 


Don't Waste Electricity Just Because It's Che isn't Rationed! 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


Names on request from this magazine. 


“He used to sit there alone—_ 
until he discovered Mum!” 


PHOPLE are like elephants when it comes 19 
underarm offense—they never forget the 
offender. Put him right on their don't-want-to- 
see list. That's why so many successful men use 
Mum. For they know a bath only removes past 
perspiration—Mum protects against underarm 
odor abead. Mum takes only 30 seconds to dab 
on for all-day protection. Won't harm your 
shirts or skin, Be sure with Mum! 


’ MUM Helps a Man Make the Grade 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


SP. 
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te, . “y PRINCE GARDNER 
Ke) Americas Fastest Selling Billfold 


Yes, it's America’s first choice in billfolds, and no wonder! 
Rugged, trim...with room for everything a busy man 
carries these days. Windows for credentials and snapshots; 
3 indexed folders; secret pockets; hidden compartment for 
4 armel =r j} large bills... plus “invisible stitch” that does away wich 
} “ocroser's } outside stitching which wears and ravels, Shown: Hand 

3 Boarded India Goatskin, Black, Brown or Gahna Mission 


Remembers the Registrar 
5, Seampact igh # Brown, $5. Others to $20. Plus 20% Federal Tax. 


If your Personal Leather Goods counter is temporstily out of Prince 


Gacdnct Resisats i's because of war scarciaes and anprecedemed de 
IES AYE mand. Keep asking i's worth the wait, PRINCE GARDNER, 
= St. Louis 10, Mo. Made aiso in Canada at 468 King Se., West, Toronto 2. 


CREATORS OF THE “INVISIBLE STITCH” BILLFOLD 
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EFFECTIVE. 
GENTLE. 
REGULAR AS 
CLOCKWORK 


I'S YOUR DUTY TO KEEP FIT. . 
AND TO KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS. 


here's help for your 


CLOTHESPIN NOSE 


Stuffy-head season is here! Get help! 
‘As a Luden’s melts in your mouth it 
releases penetrating menthol which 

ith carries to clogged-up nasal 
s—helps relieve “‘clothespin 


LUDEN'S 
NEW tonev-ticorice 
COUGH DROPS! 


Here's a new flavor in cough relief by 
the makers of Luden’s Menthol Cough 
Drops. Both are medicated. Both 5¢. 


Needles and nails made h 


‘HE March wind rattled the bedroom window. 
But the kerosene lantern on the floor gave a 
steady glow to warm the boy’s feet. 

‘Then his head bent even more closely to the work. 
He nudged the balance wheel—and life and motion 
came back into the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier to young 
Henry Ford. He had started at 14 and the first 
watch (today in his private collection at Dearborn) 
had been mended with a shingle nail, tweezers 
made from a corset stay, and a pair of knitting 
needles. Now he had real tools and a lathe. After 
school, he was watch repairer to the neighborhood. 


st watch tools... 


Everyone was enthusiastic about his work, par- 
ticularly because he didn't charge for it. But it 
wasn’t money that Henry Ford was interested in. 
Here was opportunity and he was making the most 
of it, an opportunity to learn by doing. 

Years later, the watchmaker’s touch and the 
creed of precision learned by Henry Ford in those 
winter nights were to guide the building of 30 mil- 
lion cars and trucks. Moreover, it was Mr. Ford's 
knowledge of watchmaking that prompted the in- 
auguration of the assembly line. This in turn 
brought shorter working hours, increased wages, 
made life easier for millions, and is today speeding 


equipment to preserve our American way of living. 

New cars belong to the future. But when to- 
morrow’s Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars arrive, 
they will reflect anew the watchmaker’s skill, the 
workmanship and engineering resourcefulness that 
are typical of Ford Motor Company. 

As in the past, they will be motorears that are 
reliable and economical, smart and comfortable. 
And they will be priced within the means of the 
greatest number. For Mr. Ford has declared: 
“The profits we are most interested in are those the 
public gets from using the things that we pro- 
duce. The only real profit is the public benefit.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


LANE unites 
overs all over 
the world 


—from letters written us 


by servicemen 
"... Onething she'll probably 
never part with,” 

Key West, Florida 


“It's a wonderful thing for 
one's morale, to receive a let- 
tet like I did, telling me how 
much she liked her beautiful 
cedar chest.” New York 


"My wife is more than pleased 

with the chest. I know it will 

serve us for years to come.” 
Teeland 


“She received the chest and 
‘was ery well pleased. Through 
your co-operation I was able 
to project myself th 


ade 


thousands of mile 
Christmas just a 
cheerful." Alewtian Outpost 


“L feel that if my gitl had one 
(Lane Chest), it would help 
hee spend the lonely hours of 
the day, by putting our hopes 
and thoughts of the future in 
it... talked with some of the 
fellows about the ides, Some 
‘of them have bought your 
cedar chests, and they all 
highly peaise them.” 

Urbana, Ulinoks 


“Am enclosing a money order 
s+ along with clipping show- 
ingexactly what want. Thanks 
again for your co-operation 
and the help of advertising. 
North Africa 


“have one of the best girls in 
the world-and sure would like 
to try-and give her one (Lane 
Cedar Chest) for Christmas.” 

Arkansas 


when pledged with a 


LANE 


The Gift That 
Starts the Home 


aITTNE 


ye 


A million maidens yearn for this romantic love gift 


Miles quickly vanish ... when you say “I love you’? with a 
Lane. It's the perfect symbol of love eternal! No gift could 
thrill her more—or be so practical. So help her protect 
those cherished treasures that mean your happiness tomor- 
row ... with a LANE Cedar Hope Chest! 


Lane is the only chest with all these 
Mor PROTECTION features 
Built of%-iach Aromatic Red Cedar in accordance with U.S. 
Government recommendations. LANE Cedar Hope Chests 
combine an age-old romantic tradition with nature's own 
moth destroyer... the aroma of Red Cedar, 
No other wood has that aroma. No other wood possesses 


the power of Red Cedar to destroy moths. LANE Hope 
Chests are the only pressure-tested, aroma-tight Red Cedar 
chests in the world. That's why Lane moth protection is 
sure. That's why it is guaranteed by a free insurance policy, 
written by one of the world’s largest insurance companies. 

The Lane Company, Inc., Dept. L, Altavista, Virginia. 
In Canada: Knechtel’s Ltd., Hanover, Ontario. 


os & To Men and Women in the Armed Services 
4 
s 


If you don’t know the Lane dealer's name in 
the tow where you want a chest sent, write 
to us. It will be delivered in accordance with 
your wishes. We assume full responsibility. 


Cedar HOPE CHEST 


THE GIFT THAT STARTS THE HOME 
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to Korean youngsters. For pictures Smith 
and Peter Stackpole took see pages 75-83. 
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tell how to have naturally 
lustrous, shining hair 


tis beneficiol oll 
Bosehelpskeep 
hair from be: 
coming dry of 


wan 


WHY POWERS BEAUTIES 
USE THIS REMARKABLY 
BEAUTIFYING SHAMPOO 


Kreml Shampoo 
thoroughly 
cleanses hair 


f 


dondruff. 


Brings out the 
naturel sper- 
kling beauty 
‘and lustre hid- 
denin the hair. 


10-Minute “Glamour Bath” Leaves 
Hair Silken Soft, Bright and 
Glossy For Days! 


John Robert Powers, famous beauty author- 
ity, continually emphasizes to his stunning 
“million dollar” models — the importance 
of naturally lustrous, silken-sheen topknots. 
And here is why he advises his models to 
use only Kreml Shampoo: 


1, It takes only 10 minutes to “glamour- 
bathe” your hair with Kreml Shampoo — 
to thoroughly cleanse hair and scalp of 
dirt and loose dandruff 


2. Kreml Shampoo leaves the hair so much 
softer, sillier and easier to arrange in any 
style. 


3. It brings out natural brilliant sheen and 
highlights thac last for days. 

4. Kreml Shampoo positively contains no 
harsh caustics or chemicals. 

5. Instead —it is a mild shampoo—it has 
a beneficial oi! base which helps keep 
hair from becoming dry or brittle. 

6, Kreml Shampoo rinses our like a charm— 
never leaves any excess dull soapy film, 

7. Ic is also unsurpassed for shampooing 
children’s hair, 


Family Enjoy The Beauty Benefits Of: 


Kreml SHAMPOO 


FOR SILKEN-SHEEN HAIR—EASIER TO ARRANGE 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS KREML HAIR TONIC a 
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Meme tt. Hee folie. off heer filitee 


There is no substitut: for the warmth, security, and influence of the home 
in a child's life. 

And in wartime, we in America are having this simple fact brought home 
to us with new force. 

But the provision of adequate home life for children is not alone a war- 
time problem. Every father has this responsibility during his children’s im- 
pressionable teen years, when proper environment is $0 vital. 

Both in wartime and peacetime many families, every year, are left desticute 
upon the father’s death. Without funds they cannot keep their homes—the 
center of a family’s life, the fortress of a child's future. 

So life insurance, which provides such funds to protect your wife and 
children; is a fundamental security for the family at any time. It can assure 


Sinha 
BELONGS 


THE FUTURE 
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them a living income, clothe them in your loving care far into the future— 
the unknown, unpredictable future. 

Let the Prudential representative review your life insurance needs and 
help you toward the peace of mind which proper preparation for the future 
can bring. You will find him a friendly, experienced authority on how best 
to protect what is most dear to you. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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ARROWS SHOW PROBABLE DIRECTION OF OFFENSIVES PUSHING TO GERMANY'S DEFENSE LINES 


THE GOMING BATTLE FOR GERMANY 


he pitch of crisis in the German war machine went 
up a full octave last wee Allies had opened a 
new land front in southern France, a front which the 
Germans appeared unable to defend with any great 
western France were being 


success, German armies 


British offensive. The Rus 
ing strength for a mighty push acro 


Poland. It ap- 
peared that the Germans would soon have to fight 


the battle they feared most: the Battle for Germany. 
It was possible that the Germans might never be 


able to pull out of the conquered countries. The Wehr- 
macht 
the defeats forcing the retreat. The G 
tal system might fold up under the loss of areas like 
the historic “cockpit” of Europe, the Low Countries. 
But most estimates of the German strength indicat- 
ed that the army which had made a fighting retreat 
from Stalingrad was still strong enough to make a 
fighting retreat from France and Poland. 

As shown on the map above, the Allied armies fore- 
ing the German withdrawal now are pushing along 


ht not remain intact under the pressure of 


man continen- 


the classic land routes into Germany. On the western 
front the British and the Americans are in position 
to break north and west of Paris through the battle- 
fields of the last war. On the newly opened southern 
front an arn ded 
for the valley of the Rhone, the great avenue to the 
north, On the eastern front the Russians were already 
close to Germany in East Prussia and have started 
a more important drive aimed at Krakow and Ger- 
man Silesia. The progress of thedrives along these ap- 
proaches is shown in the mapson the following pages. 


y of Americans and Fr ishe 
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FIRST LANDINGS 
JUNE 61944 
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In the Mediterranean e 
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indicate probable directions of major drive 
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200,000 GERMANS 
TRAPPED HERE 
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BATTLE LINE 


BATTLE LINE 
AT START OF 
OFFENSIVE 
JUNE 23,1944 


idomierz, town on flank of this bulge. Germans 
‘ere reported making limited counteroffensives 
y's First White Rus- 

d ready to join in drive north 
ny on the Russian front. Esti- 
France and Low Countries, 


of Krakow. Last week Russians captures 
appeared to have reorganized after retr 
in Siauliai 
y last week 
ermans stil 
mates place 180 to 185 Ge 


ave hy far the greater part of thei 


divisions in the east, 60 to 6 
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The Battle for Germany (continues 
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The Battle for Germany (continued) 
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GENERAL PATTON 


U.S. Army's legendary fire-eater 
hecomes hero of drive for Paris 


0 perma 


week Lieut, ( 
ord for the dist 


lar acclaim. Bef 


ton was in Fri 


ton 
Army, which had rai 


revealed that 


a full-blown hero. 


a icon 


Sis Fab dst meets 
Leaving tent near his field, headquarters, Patton grins at 
i her riding crop instead of his usual revolve 


lers. General here car- 


noculars and I (see opposite page). 
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e Aug. 15 it had’be 
ice, but he was still ret 


1 Paris, the general imme¢ 


Ily, Patton raises fists decorated with three he 


-al George Patton Jr. set a new 
ance betw 


doghouse and popu- 
rumored Pat- 
ered as the 
it was 
ind 


lapped a sick soldier. Wher 
n was incommand of the L 
mpaged through Brittany 


Moral: the world loves a winner, 


General's 


lie trave 


with Patton everywhere he goes. General 


ngs. Helmet is varnished and 


His uniform has extra padding in the shoulders. 


No matter how much had been forgotten about 
Patton was still the kind of man who said things 
“The way to fight Germans is to ram a bayonet into 
their belly buttons and rip ‘em up and down” and 
“All you have to do with those Huns is to drive them 
up one hill and kick them down another all the way to 
Berlin.” But events last week seemed to indicate that 
a fire-and-brimstone fighter like General Patton was 
just what was needed to whip the faltering Germans, 


logs to wear regulation Army dog t 
snhower has Scotty which travels w 


At conference with General Bradley d 2 d nm bet $1,000 
pearl-handled revolvers. M Dp 3 be sd Bradley to Busia. Neither asad taking the bet. 
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EDITORIAL 


RECONVERSION 10 WHAT? 


IT USED TO BE CALLED ‘‘CAPITALISM.’’ BY ANY NAME ITS BASIS IS THE FREE MARKET 


The better the war news gets, the more 
Americans talk about “reconversion.” Busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders and politicos can’t 
leave the subject alone. All their plan-pala- 
ver will get louder from now on. For if it took 
three years to tune up the American indus- 
trial machine to war, it could take almost as 
Jong to reconvert it to peace. 

Meanwhile the plain citizen might be less 
confused by the plans if he knew what we 
are trying to reconvert toward. Republicans 
say that they want to reconvert the 
back to a system of free enterprise. 
would be more original if the Democrats 
didn’t say the same thing. Just as everybody 
is against sin, so everybody seems to be for 
free enterprise and business. But what do 
they mean? 

In a different day this question would not 
have been worth asking because free enter- 
-—or “capitalism,” as it was then known. 
—was just assumed as one of the facts of 
life. Today, despite all the fine words about 
it, that is not the case. If the American peo- 
ple really want to return to capitalism, they 
have to lay their bets on the line. At the 
very least, a popular and workable eapital- 
ism needs a government that will work for, 
not against, the free comps et 


How New York Gets Along 


When a visitor to the District of Columbia 
leaves that hyperthyroid city and returns to 
almost any one of the United States, he is at 
struck by a subtle change in atmos- 
Maybe he has spent a day with the 
planners, discussing the imponderables of 
the war, the imponderables of the peace, the 
blueprints, the statisties, the directives, the 
gossip of the planners’ world. ‘Then he flies 
home—say over Sandy Hook and the Nar- 
rows, over the Statue of Liberty, over the 
ships in the harbor, over the millions of peo- 
ple of Greater New York. He flies over the 
biggest trading and manufacturing center in 
the world, and he may wonder how it works. 

It does not work according to plan. It dos 
not work because of Mayor LaGuard 
dispensable though a mayor may be. It works 
sby a very simple alchemy: by the fact that 
Jones has something to sell to Smith, and 
that Smith has something to sell to Brown, 
and that all of them keep swapping their 
work or possessions all day long. The wonder 
of New York is that over 7,000,000 people, 
from the Battery to the Bronx Zoo, day in, 
day out, get along together. How? They 
trade. This simple mystery, once grasped, 
tells more about the business enterprise 
tem than all the stat of Washington 

New York City is just an oversized pin 
point in the American economy. Add up the 
drumfire of trade throughout the country 
and knock yourself out with the totals. 
America is a place where retail sales, even in 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK: 


On July 29 U. S. Superfortresses made their third 
raid on Japanese territory and their first in broad 
daylight. They droned over the steel center of An- 
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war, run to over 40 billion dollars a year. It 
is a place where some 600 billion dollars’ 
worth of checks are cashed a year. The 
checks you hear about are the big ones made 
out to Gene Grace and Hedy Lamarr. The 
checks you see are the $1, $5, $10 variety 
paying the butcher, the grocer, the electric 
light company. The transactions they repre- 
sent, plus the 100 billion dollars a year in 
cash transactions, are the vast, complex, 
planless but generally efficient way of life 
known as the free market. 

Just now the free market is not very free. 
B cards are harder to get than the money the 
gas costs, and a company with a new idea in 
electric refrigerators can’t get the materials 
to make it with for love or money. To run a 
total war, a nation like ours can't afford to 
rely too much on the free market. But for 
any other purpose it can’t afford to rely on 
anything else. 


Voting With Dollars 


ica that i 
way it is the economic equivalent of ¢ 
racy ; the people, as consumers, are sovers 
and your vote is your dollar. If 
Shrinko bathing trunks, buy a 


ou don’t like 
nko instead 
This hap- 
There are 
in Amer- 
. a fairly typical 

) new busi- 


pens all the time i 
about 2,000,000 bu 
ica, mostly small. In 193 


1,150 closed their doors. Most of the latter 
represented bad guesses on the businessman's 
ay have looked good on paper 

y didn’t get the vote 
ses served an 


tem of trial and error. The effort and the risk 

of these bad guesses, however, were assumed 
ized society but by i 

and private corporations. That is the basis of 


s that get the 
a profit, without the 
expectation of which very few businessmen, 
if any, would ever back their guesses, good or 
bad. Production for profit is not the opposite 
of “production for use. 
puts it, profit is “the index, the proof, that 
production was for use” —the use of the sov- 
ereign consumer. 

But this is only true if the profits are taken 
from a genuinely free market. And two 
things interfere repeatedly with the freedom 
of the market in America. 

One is government. It interferes for big- 
hearted reasons when some politically vocal 
group, such as the cotton growers, the sugar 
growers or the coal miners, are threatened or 
victimized by the free market and can’t (or 
won't) stay with it. The free market is in- 


shan in Manchuria, extending attacks on Japanese 
industry which began with raids on Yawata and 
Sasebo. LIFE’s Bill Shrout shot the picture on the 


deed a tough arena and sometimes it is-only 
humane for the government to help the 
wounded. 

‘The monopolistic tendency of business it- 
self also interferes with the free market. Just 
as labor seeks security through legislation, so 
capital seeks security by consolidating its 
market position, little by little disfranchising 
the consumer's dollar. That is why Americans 
instinctively mistrust oversized business and 
why the Sherman Act will probably never 
be repealed. 

‘Thus the free market is a relative matter. 
But America, despite its corporate giants 
and its meddlesome government, is still, be- 
neath the war controls, the freest big market 
in the world. 

This is a very lucky thing for America. 
For the connection between a free market. 
and the other freedoms of democracy is more 
than symbolic; it is real. The freer the mar- 
ket, the freer every man’s choice as to what 
he will work at as well as what he will buy. 
Economic decisions are decentralized, eco- 
nomic power is diffused, and this makes 
political liberties possible. 


Government's Responsibility 


The free market is not the whole of mod- 
ern capitalism. The system has other virtues 
and drawbacks relating to the problems of 
investment, the business cycle and techno- 
logical advance. These problems will be dis- 
cussed on this page another time. But in re- 
conversion the free market is the first ob- 
jective and the planners might well worry 
about it—and rely on it—more than they 
have 

‘The war has made necessary so much cen- 
tralized paper work that a lot of it may sur 
the war unnecessarily, of its own mo- 
mentum. Planning for planning’s sake 
as dangerous as not planning at all. 

But a completely unregulated market 
would soon “wind itself up” into a handful 
of monopolies. If we are to recover a free 
market the government must take a very 
vigilant part in steering the reconversion 
that way. Its plans should be directed to- 
ward more and freer trading and more new 
businesses. That is why a change in the tax 
structure, to stimulate new businesses, is 
just as important as unemployment insur- 
ance. Both are government responsibilities. 

Responsibilities to whom? To capital? To 
labor? No. The only proper objective of gov- 
ernment economic policy is to strengthen the 
free market. For the free market is the only 
economic system on which Americans can 
safely count to increase their standard of liv- 
ing, release their own creative energy, use 
their resources efficiently, govern the infin- 
itely complex jungle of their daily trading 
and protect their political democracy, all at 
the same time. 


‘opposite page over the shoulder of a bombardier 
as his B-29 approached the target. Last week the 
Japanese promised a superbomber of their own. 


om el 


Seen through the nose of a B-29, great pillar 
of smoke rises 10,000 feet into the clear sky 
over Anshan, Japan's ‘Pittsburgh’ of Manchuria 


LILIES GROW ON STALKS. RUMOR SAYS SEEDS WERE BROUGHT BY FISH-HAWKS FROM EGYPT 


AMERICAN UI 


Lovely by-products of the drought 


e hottest 


st the first 15 days of August were t 
story. In New York City the te 
utive d 


& ulture report 
mounting di ral states, 
Around New Y 


ps were cut 


An unusual by-pr the drought was the beau- 


flower on lakes north of Chicago 


AS IT GROWS, A BLOSSOM SPLITS A LEAF. IN FOREGROUND IS A NEW LEAF, STILL CURLED UP 
g 


GEORGE OTT SHOWS SIZE OF LEAF AND BUD AND HOW LONG THEIR STEMS ARE 


tiful flowering of American lilieson Fox and Grass Lakes, 


northwest of Ch 


en inches below 


there every year, 


» in a long time money while the lil 


a ride) and phoned rhapsodic s 
Papers, calling their flowers rare “ Egyptian lotuse 


WHEN THEY ARE YOUNG, BLOSSOMSJOPEN IN THE MORNING. CLOSE IN EVENING 
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IN BRITISH EMBASSY GARDEN SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN, HEAD OF BRITISH Di 


BlG FOUR POWERS BEGIN PEAG IN WASHINGTON 


this, but 


ome a nonpartisan co 
ence with Dewey. Immediately accepting t 
tion, Dewey john Foster Dulles (LIF 
iviser on foreign affairs, as his represen 
s end President Roosevelt was asked about 
ts that the administration intends to submit 
rganization plans resulting from this and other 
conferences to the Senate before submitting the actual 
“coercing” the ° treaties. He answered that this was newspaper 
ate Hulldenied talk and he had no t 


id he would wel 


I’ W 

museum owned by Harvard University, the 
Four conference on peace and postwar securit: 
down to work. Both the U. 


ight men to he 
Edward R. Stettinius, Under Secretary ment between Great Britain, the U. 
President 

(abore) Permanent Under Secretary of State for For- pressed fear that the Big 
eign Affairs. The Russians proved a disappointment. world permanently by power politi 
They small nations. Next day Secretary of 


ppointed 


ference. Howev ive. 


lowered the prestige of the ¢ 
meeting started with much behind-the agree- 


S.R.and thet 


ne to comment on fool questions, 
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rep 


LUBLIN FUNERAL 


Russians honor Jews whom Nazis 


gassed and cremated in mass 


How to make a meal 
out of a sandwich 


It's easy, when with the sandwich you serve a plate 
of Campbell's Cream of Mushroom Soup. For here’s 
a soup so hearty and delicious, it rates a welcome any 
day. Ladle out a plateful—and see! Notice the rich, 
velvety smoothness that comes from the extra-thick, 
farm-sweet cream. Notice, too, all the tender pieces 
of plump hothouse mushrooms that fill every spoon- 
ful with tempting mushroom flavor. When lunch 
must be quick and substantial, enjoy your favorite 
sandwich and Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom. 


100k forthe Red. ond. White Lobel 


I'm not a very practised hand 
At making public speeches — 
But how to make a tasty meal 
Is what this picture teaches ! 


\  Campleddé., REAM oF MUSHROOM SOUP Sour, 
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Said Sergeant Swan of Household Police, 
“Hlere’s a tip that I'll lend-lease: 

Shopping’s tough—so why should you 
Buy four soaps when one will do? 


“Wartime workers wash with Swan, 
Soon that tired feeling’s gone! 
Whether water's soft or hard 
Swan suds fast—a bather’s pard! 


7 | “So don’t you think you ought to try 
Swan, the thrifty wartime buy?” 


“Come with me—T'll make my rounds, “Tn the nursery we begin— 
And then you'll see on what good grounds 3 . Swan is grand for tender skint 
I base my claim that Swan will do. ___ Baby coos, ‘How mild it feels!” 


Baby... dishes... duds... and you, And it's pure as fine castiles! 


“Swan's a whiz at kitchen duty, GH Neg adit doer 
Gives your dishes gleaming beauty. Swan does one more wartime chore: 
‘Swan suds up so thick and fast, Gentle Swan suds help preserve 
It’s mild! It’s firm! And made to last, Precious duds as they deserve! 


7 ee | Remind ’em, Swanny, to tune in ‘ 


To George & Gracie, with Goodwin! 


‘TUNE IN: George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
‘with Bill Goodwin—CBS—Tuesday Nights, 
Bright Horizon—Monday through Friday—CBS 


UNCLE SAM SAYS...DON'T WASTE SOAP 
‘it’s made from vital war materials! 
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NUNS’ ORCHESTRA 


Composed of schoolteachers, it gives 
its graduation concert at Fordham 


0 Aug. 9 at Fordham University in New York City, 
an orehes! posed entirely of nuns gave its 
first and last concert. Among other selections they 
played the re Maria by Rosewig, Largo from Dvor- 
k's symphony From the New World and a Lehar 
In between times th 


y rendered Tea for Two 
and Memory Lane. 

he nuns were schoolteachers attending the reg- 
hool of 


John W. 


cation, Under the instruction of Fathe 
mak, the musical director of New Yo 
Hayes High § 
ganize students into small music ensembles. ‘The 
course lasted six weeks. For the first week the sis- 
ters were all given trumpets and told how to finger 
1 and blow them. The second week they played 
allowed to select their 


chool, they took course in how to or- 


nets. 
instruments for their own ensembles. “The 
ters took the big instruments and the big 
nal instruments,” joked Father Zi 
rt, which lasted an hour and a half, came 
aduation exercise for the whole class. 


The co 


as a sort of 


Father Ziemak holds sousaphone while teaching Sister Mur- _ it. Some of the sisters knew how to play violins before the 
icl of St. Francis’ Convent, MeKees Rocks, Pa. how to blow course began. Some found lip control on the brasses difficult. 
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Is this what litHe 


girls are made for? 


SHE: Now I ask you—does a gal have to go through this 
routine in order to set margins on a typewriter? 

US: NOT if you're lucky enough to own a Royal! For Royal 

has MAGIC* Margin, Just a flick of your finger and— 

click—margin’s set, What a timesaver! 


SHE: Now, this bobbing carriage has got me cutting out paper dolls! It’s driving 
me crazy! Do all typewriter carriages bob up and down? 


US: No, no, and no! On a Royal, only the type bars move. Helps you relax... do 


‘SHE: Well, how about this? Does every g: 
bars sit up and write? 


-al have to sock the keys to make the type 


US: Come, come, little one, Haven't you heard of Royal’s Touch Control? When 
you can again buy a Royal, you will simply turn a little dial and—presto— 
key pressure is adapted to your touch! 


more work—better! 


This is what Royals are made for! 


Royals save time, step up speed! MAGIC Margin, 
Shift Freedom, Touch Control, Fingerflow Keyboard, 


Automatic Paper Lock helped make Royal the world’s 
fastest standard typewriter! 


Royals stand up for years! Royal is the most durable 


Typewriter engineering science has produced. But, like 
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any precision machine, it needs a Tittle care. So phone 
your Royal Service man and ask for a periodic War 
time Checkup. 


This is what War Bonds are made for! 


To lick our enemies, to end the war, to bring back your 
loved ones. Buy another War Bond—today! 


ROYAL 


World's Nol. Typewriter 


‘Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Sea | 


Nuns’ Orchestra (continues) 


Lip control on a baritone hor ced by Sister Mary bus, Ohio. Several days after the concert the nuns went _lege girls’ bands. Least familiar to nuns were instruments 
Rose, 0. P., from College of Si fhe Springs, Colum- home to their schools. Some teach boys’ bands, others col- used in boys’ bands like trombones, trumpets, big horns, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 39. 


Nuns’ Orchestra (continues) 


SISTER M, DOLORES OF ST. ANDREW'S CONVENT. FLUSHING, N.Y. PLAYS THE TRUMPET SISTER M. ARCHANGEL OF ST. JOSEPH'S SCHOOL, FLORIDA, N.¥-PLAYS FRENCH HORN 
if 


SISTER M. SOLONGIA OF ST. AGNES’ CONVENT. COLLEGE POINT, N.Y. PLAYS BASS DRUM SISTER MARIS STELLA OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS, COLUMBUS, OHIO, PLAYS FLUTE 
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BIRDS EYE ALMANAG 
ror VICTORY GARDENERS 


VIRGO (v1nos) 
‘AUG.21 ~ SEP.23 


LIBRA (scates) 
SEP.24-OCT.23 
TAST QUARTER, 
| 
| 


This is the harvest month for most 
Victory Gardeners. From now on, keep 
an eye on the weather, for some vege- 
tables are ruined by the first frost —to- 
matoes, cucumbers, beans, for example. 


Did you plant too much of one kind of 
vegetable this year? Were you satisfied 


have some better ones for your local 
conditions? These questions should be | 
answered now,and notes jotted down for 
use next spring. Otherwise you'll forget. 


Don’t waste a single thing! If you've 
more vegetables than the family will eat 
before the leaves begin to fall, can them, 
or pickle them, dehydrate them, freeze 
them, or store them for winter use, 


CLOSING UP SHOP 
‘When all the season's work is done, 
give a thought to garden tools. Clean 
them, and sharpen the edzed tools— 
like hoes. Rub polished surfaces with 
an oily cloth or floor wax to protect 
against rust. Treat garden tools right, 


BEFORE THE FIRST FROST 


Gather green tomatoes—the 
frost will ruin ‘em. Well-de- 
veloped ones may be wrapped 
individually in paper, putin a 
cool, dark place to ripen grad= 
ually. Or make green tomato 


Looking Ahead... q 


For a still better garden next year, 


sow winter rye in your garden this a and they'll last for years. iudkisvorichow (chow | 

shane . rake it in. Bs sore it fay | 
a boon vere : 

ered ts predise ae OMEt GF HOW TO HAVE GARDEN-FRESH VEGETABLES ALL WINTER | 

GIVE ’EM A DRINK! 


tural humus. You'l be well repaid for 
your work in bigger yields from your 
arden, 


‘There's a wonderful year-round har- 
vest of Birds Eye vegetables at your 
nearest Birds Eye Food store—all 
with the bright, natural color that you 
know means “‘garden-freahl” 


Sweet and tender green peas . . 
green beans... lima beans, baby or | 
Fordhook ... tender broceoli...won- | 
derful golden sweet corn . . . mixed 
vegetables . .. really clean spinach, 


At summer's end, soil may be too dry. To bring 
Inte crops along, give the garden a good soaking 
every week, if necessary. Not just a daily 
sprinkle, which draws roots to the surface, 


WINTER STORAGE 


Carrots and beets may be stored in 
boxes of moist sand or peat moss, in a 
cool place. In harvesting them for stor- 
age, dig them up. Violent pulling causes 
small cracks which hasten spoiling. A tag ama taa at i 
tious for a touch of frost . 
coli, kale, endive, brussels 


Cabbage and root crops may be stored 
inawater-tight barrel sunk in the ground 


to within a few inches of the top. Cover 
top with board cover, then heap leaves 
in a big mound to prevent freezing. 


Winter squash likes a comparatively 
warm and dry storage temperature, 
Store onions in a dry, airy place—let 
them “cure” several days before storing. 


FRee p! 
PANT Fon 


A compost heap is a pile of garden wastes, 
grass clippings, leaves, ete, —any disease 
free vegetation which will decompose— 
in alternate layers with a little topsoil 
and a sprinkle of fertilizer. Start one 
now. Next year, you'll have a pile of 
well-rotted plant food. 


for example. Leave parsnips in the 
groundall winter, dig during thay 


‘Which reminds us that the mir- 
acle process of super-quick freez~ 
ing used for all ‘Eye Foods 
does wonderful things. Within a 
few hours of harvest, our vegeta- 
bles are popped into special freez- 
ers that seal in farm-fresh flavor, 
and retain tenderness and color to 
compare with produce right out of 
your garden. Laboratory tests 
show that Birds Eye vegetables 
usually contain morevitaminsthan 
most vegetables by the time you 
get’em at the market. 


‘These Birds Eye vegetables are al- 
ready prepared—no tiresome kitchen 
work. And they cook in jig-time! 

‘Because of the war, your dealer may 
not always have all kinds of Birds Eye 
vegetables. So, have a second choice 


DON'T QUIT BEFORE THE BUGS DO! 


As long as anything is left in 
thegarden, keepupyourspray~ 
ing or dusting to control in- 
sects. Be sure to cover the 
under sides of leaves. The more 
pests killed now, the fewer to 
Carry over the winter. Plants 


(ane 
erpjans ie ne, Pan 
sear led 


on your list, They're all delicious, 

Just be sure to get the Birds Eye 
Brand. There’s a great difference in 
frozen foods. Every Birds Eye product 
is guaranteed the best you ever’ate— 
or your money refunded ! 


"FOR A SUNNY WINDOW 
Dig up a few parsley plants, bring 


them indoors, set them in pots or a 
box. Pick parsley for mont! 


Birds Eye Foods 
are Products of General Foods 


PRESTON STURGES DICTATES TO SECRETARY. REVERSING BI 


PRESTON STURGES 


A sympathetic satirist of sacred 
conventions directs his second 
conspicuous film hit of the year 


ventor of 3 
multilingui 
id probably t 


the owner juction plant 
movie director to 
emerge in the past de 

extremely able scenario writer who did not like what 
directors did to his scripts. Then he made The Great 
McGinty and emerged as a writer-director of vigor 
and inventiveness. He enhanced his reputation with 
his subsequent Christmas in July, The Lady Eee, The 
Palm Beach Story. E: another Sturges pro- 
duct, The Miracle of Morgan's Creek, sent audiences 


i 
i 
| 
; 
if 
it 


nted kid 
lapstick with 

npted one wag to dub Sturges “the 
the pratt-fall.” Now, with Hail the Conquering Hero, 
(see page 43), he scores his second success of 1944. 

Preston Sturges hi ius for revitalizing the 
classic formula of putting an innocent man in a tight 
spot and watching him wiggle out. Sturges makes fun 
of his heroes, who are good men. But he also makes his 
heroes lovable, With infallible instinct Sturges cast: 
unknown actors in parts where they give brilliant 
performances. He has done this with Eddie Brack- 
en (see page 46), hero of Hail the Conquering Hero. 


continuen on Pace ss 43 


“T hear their voices 


now...in music...’ 


‘OUR “E" FLAG means many things to the men and 
women of Stromberg-Carlson. It means... keep 
turning out the equipment for our fighting 
men. It means . . . keep buying War Bonds till 
it hurts. It means . . . give blood to the Red 
Gross. It means . . . keep praying and working 
for victory to bring our boys home! 


44 


, 


DRAWN DEHIND THE LINES BY CLIFFORD SABER 


“[ qape Tuts skercit at a hospital camp East of Alamein. I had a lot of friends that night 
that I haven't got now . . . but today, in the whisper of some melody filled with their 

voices and their laughter, a lot of things that seemed so wrong at the time have eased off, and 
the distance between us seems a little less . . .in music!” 


From EARLY cHitpHoop, through all the joys and tragedies of life . . . there are few of us 


tus right, to give us solace and courage, 


who do not rely on the power of music to s 
to create happiness for us. 


Today . . .as we at Stromberg-Carlson devote all our hours to making communications 
equipment for war . .. we look forward to the time when we can again bring you an 


instrument that will carry music into your home. 


When that day comes, we will bring you radios and radio phonographs that will give you 
music, voice and every type of program reproduced with a 
naturalness you have never before enjoyed. 


In radios, television, telephones, sound equipment . . . 
there's nothing finer than a 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A half-century of fine craftsmanship 
in Canada, Stromberg Carlson, Ld, 


ee a 


oe a eee 
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Preston Sturges (continues) 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 


UOUPtNY 


PANTIUOE 1YPHIN OF Vp 


ladtgs — 


Mayor and citizens « 
a. He aqu 


Changed into civvies, he i Woodrow’s house i oi d Sleepless | 


Woodrow rides i 
Raines), feels sure someone will 


Tough sergeant Qe Townspeople march i 
x's speech 
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Preston Sturges (continues) 


STURGES MAKES A STAR 
OF FUNNY EDDIE BRACKEN 


suT NoT Compzer! 


"Thanks a million for those fine engines!”’ 


FLYING Fortress pilot, on the last leg 

of his training before leaving for 

overseas, wrote this note to Studebaker: 

“Thanks a million for those fine, high- 

speed Wright Cyclone engines. You keep 

building them. We'll keep them flying. 
Wish us good luck.” 

Today, all over the world, the good luck 
that bomber pilot asked for is smiling 
more and more on America’s armed forces 
—thanks to their own resourcefulness and 
valor plus the unremitting thoroughness 
of the preparations of our Army and 
Navy general staffs. 

With our government's wholehearted 
co-operation, the Studebaker organiza- 


tion, for example, has thus far built more 
than 45,000 Wright Cyclone engines for 
the mighty Boeing Flying Fortress—more 
than 135,000 big, multiple-drive Stude- 
baker military trucks—and great quanti- 
ties of other vital war matériel. 

But no one at Studebaker forgets for a 
moment thatit’s on thebattle fronts, notthe 
production fronts, that the war's outcome 
is decided. And so Studebaker gratefully 
salutes the valiant men and women in our 
country’suniformasthe Americansto whom 
the cause of freedom owes its biggest debt. 


vere ot NAIR Sealer Plt 


TOI The Stuslobaker Corporal 


Bonds. Buy them to 
help your country 
now —and to make 
% — sureof the fulfillment 

4 of your future plans. 


Don't sell prematurely 


HOLD ON TO YOUR 
WAR BONDS! 


RUSSIAN” 
Ameri 


3. HURDK 


~~ 


A c1Ose- UP | 


HUROK GIVES HIMSELF TOP BILLING IN HIS ADS. “AUDIENCES DON'T CARE WHAT S. HUROK PRESENTS,” HE SAYS. “THEY KNOW WHATEVER S. HUROK PRESENTS 15 HOKAY" 


THE LAST OF THE MUSICAL IMPRESARIOS HAS MADE ESTHETIC BALLET INTO ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE MASSES 


lore than any other man, $. Hurok, the well 

known impresario who has often b 
the Barnum of the Arts, is responsible for the 
present phenomenal popularity of the ballet 
America. Before Hurok imported the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo for a short Americ 
in 1934, popular appetite in the U.S. for Rus 
ballet had been as severely limited as the market 


for Russian caviar. In the past decade it has be- 


es, the Ballet Theater, under Hurok’s 
nt, and the Baller Russe de Monte 


n called 


tour 


cnous. This year two top-notch 
ballet trou 


managem 
Carlo, now under another management, 
ing the country from coast to coast, playin 
sellout 


are tour- 
to 


audiences in 192 cities ranging in size 
from New York and Chicago to Joplin, Mo. and 
Emporia, Kan. The ballet has also invaded the 
stage, where a ballet sequence has now become 
a standard ingredient in Broadway musicals. 
Ballerinas like Vera Zorina and Sono Osato, 
who got their U. S. start in Hurok’s company, 


by JOHN BAINBRIDGE 


g attractions. Takin, 


have now become st 


their cue as usual from the stage, the movies 


reat millions to the classical dan 
ghtclu 
t. Schools of the ballet are 


begi 
1 even’ the 


1 the bal 


ing to 


g out le: 


All of 


this activity is 
who is deeply conscious of his part in start 
S. Hurok,”* he y remarked, referri 
is his custom, in the third 
the father of the ballet in America. Everybody 
knows $. Hurok brought the ballet to America 


rson, 


and vice versa.” 

In addition to fathering the ballet, Hurok has 
also, in the last quarter of a century, presented 
to American audiences such great names in music 
as Feodor Chaliapin, Schumann-Heink, Tetrazzi- 
ni, Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, Marian Ander- 
son, Mischa Elman, as well as such renowned fig- 
ures in the world of the dance as Anna Pavlova, 


Isadora Duncan, Mary WigmanandaHindunamed 
Uday Shan-Kar. During his years as a merchan- 


diser of artistic talent Hurok has mad 


and lost 
tune. Today he is what one of 


more than one fo 
his Russian friends calls ‘a small millionaire 
Hurok himself finds money such a tiresome 


topic that he prefers to avoid any reference to it 
When asked about his income, Hurok hastily 
embarks on a verbal cruise that may lead any- 
where from a discourse on herring to a discussion 
of the state of his stomach. “'I suffer no sourness 
in the stomach,” he recently advised a reporter 
who happened to be interested in the state of his 
finances. However uncharted Hurok’s disserta- 
tions may appear, they invariably wind up in a 
vigorous sales talk about the excellence of the 
actractions he is currently presenting. In addi- 
tion to the Ballet Theatre, Hurok’s other attrac- 
tions this season include Marian Anderson, 
Arcur Rubenstein, Jan Peerce, Andres Segovia, 
Katherine Dunham, Carmen Amaya, 18-year-old 
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SOLOIST IN HUROK’S BALLET. LAST SEASON SHE 
CAME BACK TO HIM AS FULL-FLEDGED BALLET STAR 


S$. HUROK (continued) 


opera star Patrice Munsel and the Don Cossack Chorus. Although 
Hurok is not stingy with superlatives in speaking of any of the art- 
ists at present on his roster, he has always reserved his finest tribute 
for the great ballerina Anna Pavlova whom Hurok describes as the 
most superb and scasible artist he has ever known. ‘In all the years 
I managed her," he fondly recalled to a friend, “she never once 
disgusted moncy.”” 

As an independent impresario in the concert business, $. Hurok is 
about the last of a species which is fast fading from the American 
scene. At the turn of the century, when Hurok was getting his start, 
the entertainment world was ruled by colorful impresarios like Oscar 
Hammerstein, Morris Gest and Charles B. Dillingham, whose names 
stood for lavish outlays of talent and flamboyant personal show- 
manship. Though Hurok was regarded as an upstart by the old-linc 
impresarios, he claims a spiritual kinship with them. “’S. Hurok,’ 
he often says, ‘‘is the last of the great impresarios."’ Hurok today is 
not only the sole independent showman remaining in a field now 
dominated by two large firms, the National Concerts and Artists 
Corporation and the Columbia Concerts Corporation, which together 
control the major part of the concert business in the U. S., but he is 
also the only American impresario who uses his own name as the 
masthead of his advertisements. "’ Audicaces don’ tcare whatS. Hurok 
presents,"” Hurok has confidently stated. "They know whatever S 
Hurok presents is okay. S, Hurok promotes things right, I per- 
sonally have to say it.” 


More than a glorified booking agent 


As president of Hurok Attractions, Inc., Hurok employs about 4 
people, most of whom travel with his various attractions as com- 
pany managers or as technical assistants. In his office on Fifth Ave 
nue Hurok has a staff of 10 who frequently converse with their boss 
in Russian and spend much of their time on what Hurok calls 
“constructive and educational work,"' his euphemism for publicity. 

Like Samuel Goldwyn, with whom he has been compared, Hurok 
had little formal education and no musical or artistic training, buc 
he has, like his Hollywood counterpart, a nice sense of what will sell 
tickets ac the box office. Hurok likes to think that this results from 
his being equipped with a kind of magical apparatus which rings a 
bell in his head whenever he is confronted with exceptional talent 
The process is actually not quite so mysterious. Before Hurok puts 
promising artists under contract, he makes a careful investigation of 
their previous financial and critical record and spends a lot of time 
worrying. Three years ago while touring South America, Hurok 
saw a flamenco, or gypsy, dancer named Carmen Amaya perform in a 
Buenos Aires theater. The talent bell in his head barely tinkled 
Many of his friends, however, quickly compared Amaya with the 
great Spanish dancer, La Argentina, and urged Hurok to sign her up. 
Hurok was skeptical. “Hokay,"” he fretfully answered people who 
spoke to him of Amaya's talent. “Bur tell me, who else say she's 
good?"” When Toscanini, who was also in Souch America, saw Amaya 
dance and was so impressed that he embraced her and cried, "Never 
in my life have I seen such fire and rhythm!" Hurok’s talent ma- 
chine began to clang. After hurriedly getting Toscanini’s permission 
to use his quotation for “‘constructive and educational purposes, 
Hurok put Amaya under contract. Later, when she had scored a crit- 
ical success on the New York concert stage and a popular triumph in 
a Manhattan nightclub, where she appeared at two thousand dollars a 
week, Hurok affectionately claimed her as one of his great discoveries 

If music has been the major theme in Hurok’s life, herring seems 
to have been its leitmotiv. His conversation is richly studded with 
references to herring and at the Russian Tea Room and in Lindy’s, 
Hurok’s favorite New York restaurants, he is respected as a man who 
properly appreciates a herring, whether fried, dried or pickled. 
Hurok lives with his second wife, who sings gypsy songs, in a five 
room apartment on Central Park West. His work requires him to 
travel about five months of the year and, when in New York, to be 
out a good deal evenings, attending concerts at Carnegie Hall and at 
the Metropolitan. When the ballet is in town, Hurok attends every 
performance, standing in the rear and applauding heartily, especially 
when watching a performance of “’Bluebeard."” Evenings Hurok us- 
ually wears tails and a black homburg. During the day he generally 
appears in somber double-breasted suits which tend to make his 
stocky figure look exceptionally round, firm and fully packed. Aside 
from his work Hurok’s main interests consist of listening to news 
broadcasts on the radio and reading five newspapers a day. He used 
to read six but he is at present conducting a one-man boycott against 
the New York World-Telegram because it prints Westbrook Pegler’s 
column which, Hurok complains, brings on acute attacks of sourness 
in his stomach. 

The story of Hurok’s carer, as he recounts it, is the classic saga of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


MOST RECENT HUROK GRADUATE TO REACH FAME 


IS PART-IRISH, PART-JAPANESE SONO OSATO. 
AS THE PRIMA BALLERINA IN “ONE TOUCH OF 
VENUS,” SHE WAS OVERNIGHT HIT ON BROADWAY 


Ss 


Carmen Amaya 
tions, Under his promotion hee Spanish gyps 


cert halls, Below: Katherine Dunham, another Hi 


S$. HUROK (continues) 


the immigrant who made good. One of 13 children, S. (for Solomon) 
Hurok was born 56 years ago in the Russian town of Pogar, not far 
from Kharkov. His father, according to a biographical sketch dis- 
tributed by Hurok’s press agents, was a hardware merchant who 
also owned several large tobacco plantations. At a tender age Solo- 
mon indicated an interest in music. Climbing out of his bed late at 
night, he frequently crept out of the house to join a band of gypsics 
who squatted around a campfire, singing and eating, in the woods 
near one of his father's plantations. ‘I would steal down to the 
fire," he says, “where the gypsies were frying a ham or maybe a 
herring and listen to the singing." One day when he was 15 Hurok 
told his father he wanted to go to Kharkov to study the hardware 
business. His father said that was a fine idea and, as Hurok’s official 
biographers have recorded, promptly handed the boy 1,500 rubles. 

Instead of going to Kharkov, however, Hurok headed for the 
Polish border. Having no passport, he had to spend most of his 
moncy bribing frontier guards and custom officials, and by the time 
he reached Hamburg he had barely enough left to buy stcerage pas- 
sage to America. After a crossing of 23 days Hurok arrived in New 
York with a dollar and a half. Making his way to Philadelphia, he 
moved in with relatives who advised him to become a peddler, on 
the theory that he could learn the language by having to speak it. 
Hurok accordingly set out the first Monday after his arrival with 
two baskets of notions and dry goods. Taking the trolley to West 
Philadelphia, he knocked on the door of his first prospect who pre- 
sented herself at a sccond-story window and started shaking dirty 
Another housewife playfully doused him with a bucket 
ometimes,"" Hurok adds, “*they set the dogs on. I got 
into tragic frame of mind, The country of freedom of speech and 
assembling, it did not look so beautiful, I sat down under a big tree 
and cried. With §. Hurok comes easier the tear than the laugh. 1 
cried and I cried. Then I said, ‘That is no way to look at life. Get up, 
S. Hurok.’ " Just as $. Hurok got up, as in a fairy tale, a litele old 
lady came along and purchased four towels—a cash sale of one dol- 
lar, with 75¢ profit. “Go, my boy,” said the little old lady, “‘and 
be happy.”” 


Fifteen different jobs 


Hurok carried on as a peddler for a week or so, but he wasn't 
happy. "This procession is too slow for a man like you, $. Hurok 
Get out,"" he recalls sternly advising himself at the time. During the 
next eight months Hurok worked in 15 different jobs, ranging from 
manual labor in a bed-spring factory to a short stint as a streetcar 
conductor. One day while at liberty between jobs, Hurok made an 
excursion trip to New York and decided, as he says, that he had been 
living in a province and that it was time for a man like himself to 
move to the city, Settling in Brooklyn, he got a job as a shipping 
clerk in a hardware store at $7 a week. He often spent his evenings 
around the old Hammerstein Theater, occasionally buying standing 
room at the opera. In about a year he had saved $168. “That was 
enough for S, Hurok,” he has said. ‘“I rented a Brooklyn dance hall 
and talked Efrem Zimbalist into giving a concert there. I told him 
the masses were hungry for high-class music and got him to appear 
for $500. I sold tickets myself and I made $1,600 from that one per- 
formance. After that I got going full speed ahead in the culture line." 

‘Ac 18 Hurok formed the Van Hugo Musical Society, in which he 
held all the offices besides comprising the full membership, and pro- 
moted inexpensive musical concerts in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn and Manhattan's lower East Side. The society did so well 
that in 1915 Hurok was able to rent the New York Hippodrome for 
a series of low-priced Sunday-afternoon concerts with such stars as 
Alma Gluck and Tito Ruffo. His expenses averaged $6,000 for each 
performance, a third of which was spent on newspaper ads featuring 
maps and explicit instructions on how to reach the Hippodrome from 
Brooklyn, the Bronx and other outlying cultural sections. Although 
the concerts, held cach season until 1923, were generally successful 
and netted Hurok around $40,000 a year, he occasionally had a tight 
squeak. Three days before a performance by Eugene Ysaje, the fam- 
ous Belgian violinist, the advance sale was alarmingly small, and 
Hurok sensed an incipient flop. The prince and princess of Belgium 
happened to be making a tour of the U. S. at that time and were 
then in Detroit. Hurok sent them a pair of passes and promptly took 
full-page ads in the newspapers. The ads looked like this: 


EXCELLENCIES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF BELGIUM 


have been asked whether they 


WILL ATTEND 
THE CONCERT OF YSAYE, WORLD'S GREATEST VIOLINIST 
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Wet gst ried in: the fall bathe 


A surewp operator, Tony the balloon man. He's cashing in on the shape and 


color of popular Life Savers. But Life Savers offer a whole lot more than that ... they’re 
the most sparkling fruit flavors that ever made anyone say, “M-mmm!” Wild Cherry, 
Orange, Pineapple, Lemon, and Lime, Packed to put into your pocket. Try some. 


only 5¢ 


PPHere’s a jim-dandy for your 
flavor fans! Cold boiled tongue 
with Asparagus and Beets, plus a 
tingling sauce of mustard and may 
onpaise (equal parts of exch). The 
‘Asparagus is Del Monte Catly Jorden 
= our special thrift pack. And yi 
surely ought to discover the minute- 
saving convenience of Del Monte 
Diced Beets. No scrubbing, long 
cooking or peeling. And you'll dike 
them, what's more! 


Another man-pleaser! Del Monte 

Wsicingless Green Beans, thatched 
with bacon. But don't be "pur out 
and don’t blame your grocer if he's 
ever our of a particular Del Monte 
Vegetable or Fruit. Try some other 
Del Monte variety instead. 


A great start for dinner 
Or see what new life just one 
large can or jar of Del Monte 
Fruit Cocktail will add to des- 
serts for several meals. Extend- 
able and delicious! 


A great deal depends on how well 
we Americans do these jobs this summer. 


Not one of us can afford to quit. Not this year. Not till the 
war is over! There's food to be harvested. Food to be packed. 
Food to be saved from waste. We civilians must do these jobs 
on time, right, and conscientiously, 


If we do, this country and every family in it will be better fed 
this winter. We'll be a stronger nation! 


Maybe you think what you do won't help much. Don't ever 
get that idea! No matter who you are, or where you live, there's 
at least one thing you can do to add to your country’s food supply 
now when the need is the greatest in history, See for yourself below. 


Make at least one of these jobs your job 
to keep America eating enough and eating right 


sic Keep the canneries going. want of “harvest hands” More than 
That's first and foremost if you half a million women helped out last 


live near any of this nation’s more than 
3,000 food-packing plants. For exam- 
ple, ina Del Monte cannery you may 
produce in one day Del Monte Peaches 
for 1,260 soldiers — 3 halves apiece! 
‘Think how that multiplies your efforss! 
Apply at the cannery nearest you—Del 
Monte or any other. Every minute you 
work means more food. 


yi Help the farmer feed you. 


Crops must not go to waste for 


= 


year—thousands more are needed now 
Apply ac your Farm Burcau or answer 
the local call for volunteers. ‘There's 
work for everyone, 


he Fight food waste. Even now, 
tons of food are wasted every day. 
If you can’t produce food, at least don't 
waste it. Don't over-buy. Don't let 
food spoil. Use up leftovers, eat every 
edible morsel 


“Franks” and Del Monte 
Corn! If you don’t find Whole 
Kernel (shown here), look for 
Cream Style, White or Golden, 
All Del Monte quality. 


These busy days you'll 

W aintiy sppeccice those ever 
ready favorites — Del Monte 
arly Garden Peas, our special 
blend of flavor-filled " middle 
sizes.” And Del Monte Diced 
Carrots, packed crisp and ten- 
der! Fine hor or cold! 


When you're peach hungry, 
look for America’s favorite 
brand. Try Del Monte De Luxe 
Plums, too. When you buy any 
Del Monte Food, you're always 
sure of flavor you'll enjoy. 


Doctors Prove 2 out of 3 Women can have 
More Beautiful Skin in 14 Days! 


14-Day Palmolive Plan 


tested on 1285 women 


with all types of skin! 


‘My complexion had lost its soft, smooth look,” 
Virginia Crawford of Glendale, Mo. “So I said 
‘yes’ when I was invited to try the new 1-Day 
Palmolive Plan—along with 1284 other women 
of all ages—from fifteen to fifty! My group re- 
ported to a St. L ic of us had 
dry skins; some oily; some average, After a 
ful examination, we were given the Palmolive Flan 
to use at home for 14 days. 


jouis skin doctor. Si 


“Hero's the proved Palmolive Plan: I washed my 
face 3 times a day with Palmolive Soap. Then— 
each time—for a full 60 seconds—massaged onto 
my skin Palmolive's lovely soft lather, as you 
woulda cream, Then rinsed. This massage brought 
my skin the full, beautifying effect of Palmolive’s 
lather. After 14 days, my doctor confirmed what my 
mirror told me—my skin was brighter, smoother, 
fresher. You must try this wonderful plan,” 


+ YOU, TOO, may look for these skin 


improvements in only 14 Da 


Brighter, cleaner skin All 36 di 
Finer texture women who t 
Fewer blemishes 
Less dryness 
Less oiliness 
Smoother skin 
Better tone vray QE aaing  Palunalive’ Soap sonigh 
Fresher, clearer color you, too, may look for fresher, brighter, lovelier skin. jh 


= wt 


proved th: 
ted the y 
provements in 1 days. Now it 
If yon want a complexion the envy of 


DOCTORS PROVE 
PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS! 


Pavlova, most renowned of all ballerinas, was a big moncy-maker for Hurok. Famed for 
“The Dying Swan,” she used swan motif in movie (above) made shortly before her death. 


HUROK (continued) 


The concert was a sellout, Hurok cleared $4,000, and several days 
later received a polite note from the prince’s equerry expressing 
Their Highnesses’ regret at not having been able to use the Annie 
Oakleys. 

While Hurok was promoting his concerts at the Hippodrome on 
Sundays, Charles Dillingham on weekdays was offering an array of 
spectacular artists, including Anna Pavlova. One spring day when 
Dillingham took Pavlova on an outing to Palisades Park, Hurok 
managed to get himself invited along. While the three of them rode 
on the ferris wheel and the roller coaster, Hurok kept up a fast chat- 
ter of pleasantries and anecdotes in Russian, The sound of her native 
tongue pleased Pavlova and she was ecstatically gay, though Dilling- 
ham, unable to understand Russian, didn't know just what was 
going on. Later, sicting at a table in the park restaurant, Hurok told 
Pavlova how much he had always adored her. He talked of Rus- 
sia, of the peasants and of theit goodness and of how they were so 
oppressed. Pavlova wept. Hurok wept. Dillingham smoked a good 
cigar. By the time they left the park Pavlova was calling her Rus- 
sian friend “Hurokchik." Not long afterward Hurok became Pav- 
lova’s manager. He was so devoted to her that he couldn’t bear to 
see her dance to anything less than a packed house. He consequent- 
ly arranged for Pavlova to assist in many “constructive and educa~ 
tional" endeavors. In Montreal, for example, he had the peerless 
ballerina race through the streets on a fire wagon, showering hand- 
bills en route. Between 1921 and 1925 Pavlova's tours, on which 
Hurok often accompanied her, netted the two of them a half-million 
dollars. 


Genius and love affairs 


With his profits Hurok arranged, during the 1922-23 season, a 
tour of Isadora Duncan, the American dancer whose genius and love 
affairs had for years electrified the Continent. The year before she 
had accepted an invitation from the Soviet goverment to open a 
school of the dance in Moscow, and it was Hurok’s understanding 
that she would tour with a couple of dozen of her Russian pupils. 
She arrived instead with the half-mad Russian "‘poct-laureate of the 
Revolution,"' Sergei Yessenin, a handsome peasant 17 years her jun- 
ior to whom she had recently been married. Because of a technicality 
about their passports Isadora and Yessenin were detained at Ellis 
Island and by the time they landed at the Battery Hurok had accom- 
plished enough educational work so that a welcoming crowd was 
on hand. Hurok tried, without straining himsclf, to get Isadora into 
a taxi but she insisted on leading a parade up Broadway. Although 
she was broke, she took a suite at the Waldorf, and began screwing 
bad checks like confetti. 

The night of Isadora's first performance at Carnegie Hall, Hurok 
discovered her habit of refusing to perform until she had encouraged 
herself with a bottle of champagne or a few fingers of rye. In Chicago 
the curtain was held up for an hour while Hurok scurried around the 
prohibition-bound town trying to locate the necessary elixir. Anoth- 
er difficulty was Isadora’s insistence that her husband appear at each 
performance, in Russian costume, and deliver a stirring lecture on 
the charms of the Soviet Union. As that was the era when any men- 
tion of the Reds was likely to cause near panic, Hurok finally put a 
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$1.50 IMPERIAL 
“puuttard” Shape 


the honey-cured smoke 


‘There's a truly wonderful flavor and aroma from the honey, as it blends gently 
(Just enough) with your tobacco, It took years of patient work to get this flavor 
right, and ever since 1933 Yello-Bole has been among the most popular and 
favored, of pipes. Agrecable, and mild, even the first pipeful. After that, 
progressively sweetened and mellowed by the honey, which keeps on curling 
your smoke. The pipe-bowls are thade from real burls, not lumber. If your dealer 
doesn't have Yello-Boles now, he should have them soon, Men in service all over 
the world, are getting Yello-Boles first. But yours will be there shortly. 


= YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL 41.50 
YELLO-BOLE COO PREMIER $2.50 uring 


plas 
So YELLO-BOLE (©) STANDARD $17 


WELLO: A NAME TO REMEMBER, WHEREVER YOU ARE— 
AND WHEN YOU COME HOME 
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HUNGRY AS A WOLF. 


for a truly aromatic tobacco? 


ES, for real smoking plea- 

sure, fill up with Bond 
Street... the truly aromatic 
blend, 


You get the rich, mellow fae 
vor and bite-free coolness of a 
custom blend, And—unlike other 
mixtures — BOND STREET leaves 
no stale pipe odors in the room. 


Try BOND STREET_—it meets the 


NDOOR TEST 


Bonp STREET contains a rare 
aromatic tobacco never before 
used in any popular priced blend. 
Bop Streer is genuinely aro- 
matic. And here's one pipe to- 
bacco that doesn’t lose its flavor. 
Smoke and compare BoND 
STREET —indoors—with any 
blend. Buy a pack—today! 


BUY BONDS...then BOND STREET 


STREET 


PIPE TOBACCO 
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$. HUROK (continued) 


stop to Yessenin’s remarks. He found, however, that Isadora hettelf, 
instead of giving an encore, stepped forward and delivered the same 
address. Before her return engagement at Carnegie Hall at the end of 
the tour Hurok begged Isadora to stop haranguing the customers. 
After her final performance she stepped to the footlights, thanked 
the audience and added: “My manager, Mr. Hurok, who is sitting 
right over there, forbids me to speak. If I make a specch, he will not 
give me my passage back to Europe.”” Hurok left by a fire exit. Isa- 
dora and Yessenin, who soon afterward went completely mad, re~ 
turned penniless to Paris. Two years later, on one of his annual trips 
abroad, Hurok called on Isadora, then in her declining years and liv- 
ing in poverty. She was writing her autobiography. Handing Hurok 
the manuscript, she said, ““Give me $500 and you can have this. It is 
a valuable property." Hurok had no doubt of its value, but he de- 
clined, feeling it would be ungallant to take the manuscript when its 
gifted author was in such straitened financial circumstances. "“Also,"" 
he later observed, “how could I know how many attachments she 
already had against it?” 

Hurok refers to the next few years in his life as his Blue Period. 
Everything went wrong. During these years Hurok managed three 
cross-country tours of Feodor Chaliapin, the Russian basso whose 
fees averaged $200,000 a season, but Hurok says he personally made 
scarcely a dime. The trouble was that Chaliapin seemed to develop 
a bad case of throat trouble about curtain time and Hurok had to 
pay damages to local managers for dozens of canceled performances. 
After dropping $60,000 in the presentation of a creaky outfit called 
the Russian Grand Opera Company, Hurok went into bankruptcy in 
1925. The following year he borrowed some money and went to 
Europe where he met an aging dancer named Loie Fuller, who had 
once made quite an American hit on Keith's vaudeville circuit. She 
had more recently been confidential secretary to Queen Marie of 
Rumania, who was then planning a goodwill tour of the U.S. 
Fuller cold Hurok she had worked out a rather fancy deal with the 
queen. If Hurok would sign Fuller and a group of dancers for an 
American cour, the queen would make her trip coincide with Full- 
e's, attend cach of her performances as guest of honor and thus pro- 
vide considerable stimulus to the box office. Hurok signed. With 
Marie sitting regally in a flag-draped box, Fuller played to a packed 
house at the Metropolitan in New York and did equally sensational 
business as the tour progressed through a few big citics in the East. 
The queen traveled grandly in a private railroad car furnished by the 
government. Before long, however, rumors began to develop that 
Marie’s tour was a mammoth publicity stunt and that she and Fuller 
were splitting the take. The New York World began a series of 
articles looking into the strange affair, the goodwill tour faded 
rapidly into disrepute and Hurok soon took to sleeping in Central 
Park. 


His rosy period began 


While loitering around the waiting rooms of the New York the- 
atrical offices Hurok ran into Madame Gadski who was organizing a 
German opera company for the single purpose of giving herself Wag- 
nerian roles to sing. Hurok talked himself into the job of managing 
the tour and engineered the company through two financially, if not 
artistically, successful seasons. Gradually Hurok began passing in- 
to what he calls his Rosy Period. He imported a number of dancers 
like Mary Wigman, Vincente Escudero and Uday Shan-Kar, along 
with such other successful European attractions as the Vienna 
Choir Boys and the Teatro dei Piccoli, a marionette show. By 1933 
Hurok had accumulated another bankroll and was ready to take 
what he expansively terms the biggest gamble of his professional ca- 
reer. “Tewas time,” he has said, “for S, Hurok to bring the ballet to 
the masses."" 

During the 11 years in which Hurok has been purveying the clas- 
sical dance to increasing numbers of the masses, the ballet companies 
with which he has been associated have undergone many compli- 
cated schisms, divisions and reorganizations. When the dust settles 
after cach of these engagements, it usually turns out that $, Hurok is 
still in control of a majority of the best talent in the business. His 
canny maneuverings in both the ballet and concert business have 
nevertheless earned him many enemies. Hurok is not disturbed, To 
clear up any misunderstanding about his activities, Hurok is fond of 
quoting an editorial comment that once appeared in the New York 
Times to the effect that $. Hurok has done as much for the cause of 
good music in this country as the invention of the phonograph. 
Hurok is firmly convinced of this. "Shakespeare," he recently re- 
marked, “was interested in fine literature. Likewise §. Hurok and 
fine music. As the Bard said, anyone that doesn't like good music 
is something wrong with his brains.”* 
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Since 9 months before Pearl Harbor, the men and 

women of the AC Spark Plug factories have been pro- 
ducing a rising flood of weapons and war articles. More 
than 200,000 caliber .50 Browning machine guns*. . . more 
than 10,000 complicated, precision-built bombsights . . . 
millions of AC ceramic aircraft spark plugs for fighters and 
bombers ... have been delivered. In addition, more than 400 
other AC-built products have been sent to our armed forces 
and Allies,—including Diesel engine silencers, torpedo direc- 
tors, and engine instruments for the Navy; fuel pumps, 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION CF cenenar 


spark plugs, oil filters, air cleaners for Army tanks, jeeps, 
“Ducks,” trucks, and prime movers; and many products for 
the Army Air Forces, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps. Every 
man and woman at AC is determined to continue this effort 
so that our men and boys may come home— victorious —sooner. 
Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE Aik - NBC Network 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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POISONOUS AND NON-POISONOUS; MUSHROOMS THRIVE SIDE BY 


The mushroom’s life history is told in these drawings. It be- 


gins with the wind’s scattering spores from a mature plant. 


aN | 


Young mushroom has now grown almost to point of break- 
ing its membranous veil. Clover leaves in rear give scale. 
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mant for months, then produce balls that become “buttons. 


SS“) 


Cap grows larger, tearing apart the thinly stretched veil 
and revealing a portion of the immature gills underneath. 


WILD MUSHROOMS 


Beautiful and dangerous, the fungi 
flourish in the late summer months 


ugust and September are wild-mushroom months. 

‘The pretty and often poisonous fungi spring up 
after thundershowers, dotting well-kept lawns, wet 
woods and pastures, Puff balls at a distance fool the 
golfer looking for his lost ball. Fairy-ring toadstools 
mystify the uninitiated nature lover. And the sight 
of the many succulent mushrooms tempts innocents 
to pick and eat them. 

But mushroom gathering can be a fatal pastime. 
There is no foolproof guide for distinguishing edible 
from poisonous ones. In some stages the dangerous 
fly mushroom and the edible blushing amanita look 
very unlike. But in the stages shown in Rutherford 
Platt’s color photographs on the following pages they 
Jook very similar in form and color. Even experts ean 
be fooled. Testing by peeling or by using 
is not trustworth: 
readily as the 


‘er spoons 
al poisonous kinds peel as 
mushroom. Any harmless 
ing specimen will discolor a silver spoon, which 
is supposed to be a sign of poison, while the deadly 
destroying angel, when young and healthy, will leave 
ed. The only safe rule for an ama- 
teur is to leave wild mushrooms alone. 

Mushrooms are fungi. They have no seeds to help 
them reproduce and no green chlorophyl which most 
plants use to make their food. They reproduce by 
drawings) and feed on rotting wood, di 


dible 
de 


the spoon uncolor 


ing Cool nights of late summer encourage their 
prodigal growth, but their lives are short, Some mush- 
rooms live for a few days, many for only a few h 


OE ON THE MOIST FLOOR OF THE COOL Woops 


The button grows rapidly once it starts. This cutaway draw- 
ing shows beginning of gills which form under part of cap. 


Ra | 


In mature plant bits of veil form on stem and cling to cap's 
edge. Mushrooms can produce 40,000,000 spores per hour. 


peautiful but i 


Birds’ nests, her: e, \ e tiny Glistening mushroom 
birds’ nest y tall. It grows in 
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Mushrooms (continues) 


Vermilion hygrophorus 


Pitted-stem mushroom trelongs to Be 
color flashes from « f 


has pores (like honey 
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Yellow boletus, au Woody bracket mushroo 


ly grows in 
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of all plant life. Its poison 


NUMBER OF VITAL 

MECHANICAL PARTS 

IN THE DODGE POWER LINE.. 
Y 


Each Part Fully CUSHIONED and PROTECTED 
for Much Longer Life, Superior Service and 
Fluid Smoothness of Riding and Driving 
a) 

DODGE ALL-FLUID DRIVE 


ALIFE PRESERVING CUSHION FOR THE VITALS OF YOUR CAR 


Remember fo diol your CBS station Thersdays, 9 P.M. E.W.T. Youll enjoy Major Bowes and his Amotours . DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation 


She's Engaged! 
Shes Lovely! 
She uses Ponds! 


“Such a darling”. . . “and what a glorious 
complexion...” you think when you see 
Suzanne Sherwood. 

She’s another engaged girl with that 
soft-smooth Pond’s look. ““Pond’s Cold Cream 
is the only cream in the world for me,” 
Suzanne says. “I just love everything about 
it—its softness, its whiteness, and the per- 
fectly grand it cleans my face and 
makes my skin so smoothed and refreshed.” 


THIIS 1S SUZANNE'S BEAUTY CARE 
WITH PoND'S . . . 

She smooths snowy-white Pond’s Cold 
Cream over her face and throat, and pats 
briskly to soften and take off dirt and make- 
up. Tissues off. 

She rinses with more Pond’s, working her 
cream-coated fingers round in little whirls to 
extra cleanse and soften every bit of her lovely 
face, Tissues off a 


J girls like Suzanne, 
Robert Bacon Whit- 
ney and Britain’s Lady Morris love this de- 
lightful cream. Ask for your big jar of Pond’s 
Cold Cream today. Usg it night and morning 
—for day-time clean-ups, too! 


SUZANNE'S RING- andsome sq cut 
diamond, Her rom arted with a “chance” 
anne sold Dick at the Officers’ Club in 

Buffalo. A year later they were engaged, 


Th training as photographer's assistant, do- 
ing special work in industrial photography; 
Suzanne spends exciting days on location at 
some of the biggest war plants in the country. 

Like so many Pond’s engaged girls, she is 
learning a job that plays a real part in Ameri- 
ca’s war program. 

Right now—all kinds of jobs need women 
—in plants, stores, offices, transportation, 
restaurants, Have you registered? Check help 
wanted ads in your local paper. Consult your 
local U. S. Employment Service about the 
type of war job you are best fitted to do. 
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THIS IS SUZANNE + EYES, SHINING GRAY 


Suzanne adjusts camera for an engine-room shot 


+ HAIR, CHEST) 


JT BROWN + SKIN, SMOOTH AS IVORY 


eganne Aerwood,. engaged 7 Kebeud. (Gosnell Glan, ots Shuce We 


ASK FOR THE LUXURY-SIZE JAR of Pond’s— 
help save glass. You'll love the way the fingers of both 
your hands can dip into this wide-topped Pond’s jar. 


Today—more women use Pond’s than any other 
face cream at any price 


ON SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE CAMPUS IN BRONXVILLE, N. ¥., MODELS ARLINE DAHLMAN (LEFT) AND TEE MATTHEWS POSE IN NEW KNEE-LENGTH SHORTS OF GRAY FLANNEL 


"PEDAL PUSHERS” © 


This fall college girls will wear 


a new kind of knee-length shorts 


mit girls to wear 
on the campus. Some of them (Smit 
s unt He 
them to go to « 
k like little boys’ sho them eith 
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TAKING 


VUMMS. 


OF COURSE, WE 
FEEL GRAND, OUR 
DOCTOR HAS US 


VE 


HOW | ENVY THE 


FUN TOGETHER! 


ALL THE VITAMINS 
Govt Experts and Doctors agree are 


essential...amd IRON, Calcium, Phosphorus 


IGHT NOW, thousands of people 
are just dragging around—feeling 
listless, under par, always tired—sim- 
ply because they aren’t getting all the 
vitamins and minerals they need. You 
—yes, you—may be running this risk 
yourself! For it's a fact that a U. S. 
Government survey—and other sur- 
veys, too—showed that 3 out of 4 peo- 
ple weren’t getting enough vitamins 
and minerals from their meals. 


All the essential Vitamins! 

Don’t depend on half-way measures! 
Vimms give you not just Vitamin A and 
D, not just the essential B-Complex 
vitamins, costly Vitamin C...but alf 
the vitamins Government Experts and 
Doctors agree are needed in the diet. 


U.S: Government Experts 
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3 out of 4 people weren't 


Iron for good red blood 

Vimms also give you Iron—necessary 
for good red blood—that does so much 
to help you enjoy the buoyant energy 
that’s rightfully yours. You also get 
Calcium and Phosphorus necessary for 
strong bones, teeth and body tissues. 


WES No product that offers you 
only one tablet or capsule per day can 
give you the benefits of all these vita- 
mins and minerals. That’s why Vimms 
come in three tablets a day. 


‘Vimms are pleasant tasting—no fishy 
or yeasty taste or after-taste. They cost 
only a few cents a day. Get Vimms 
from your druggist—and take 3 daily 
at breakfast. 


BLAIRS AND THEIR PEP. 
THEY HAVE SO MUCH 


“Pedal Pushers” (continued) 


Wool jersey shorts just below knee length are a vi 
‘These shorts have soft, unpressed pleats at top which make them look like a skirt. 


Matching blouse and shorts look like « dress. This set in brown or green wool jersey 
lost pedal pushers whether flannel, check, plaid or plain cost about $10, 


usT around that proverbial “corner”, 

there's a kitchen whose beauty, con- 
venience and thrift are bound to surpass 
your greatest expectations! It's the new 
Horpoint Electric Kitchen you and Joe 
have been earmarking your War Bonds 
for. And we think you'll say it’s a knock- 
out, because it’s styled in the modern 
manner—yer still has that homey, inviting 
look that makes a kitchen truly livable! 


Your new Hotpoint Electric Kitchen is 
also designed scientifically to save you 
steps—and greatly simplify your home- 
management job. Best of all, these Hot- 
point Kitchens are not expensive—can be 
afforded for homes in all price brackets, 


The 4 Hapoint Electric. Kitch 
Zeeate abot 10h of bomebarlding ate 


and Hotpoint will save you time on MU these taoka/ 


WORK CENTERS MAKE MINUTES COUNT ~ . 
$$ 


IN THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC KITCHEN bes 2 
rlusu boas ] SEE FOR YOURSELF 
Refrigeration Center—Hotpoint Electric Refrig- Ny | HOW THE HOTPOINT KITCHEN | 
erator keeps foods fresh—provides fast, Houstuand 2 SERVES YOU 
thrifty freezing and better arrangement of u er 5 ar ier 
storage space. WRENOR UCIT i ce-maxIngraNE ae won-sane P i 
Cooking Center—Hotpoint Electric Range, with > iy is ul = 


i ats 5 meat 
all utensils stored within arm's length, cooks PORASE ag 
fast and thriftily. Since there’s no combustion I 
dirt, pans and walls stay clean. Automatic 


controls end cause of many cooking failures. 


Dishwashing Center—Hotpoint Electric Dish- Dan 


washer-Sink washes and dries dishes, pots + 
and pans cleaner without your hands touch- 
ing water. Hotpoint Garbage Disposall 


UGHTED AUTOMA 
LEcTRIC canance sting swewves” 
© DISPOSAL PAN STORAGE ee 
STAINLESS STEEL AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER. tT th 
‘SUDING SHELVES WASHES, RINSES AND DRIES » 


¥ 


whisks food waste away electrically. Space DISHES, POTS AND PANS ee 
is provided in cabinet below sink for soap, BY . 
towels, etc. { bY aaiaaa 
Equipment Storage—Electrically lighted Hot- 5 stokace on 
point Steel Cabinets afford abundant space SS = 


for dishes, utensils and dry foods. 


' po ---------------. ee 
Edison General Bectric Appliance Co. Ine. 
| S670 West Foyer Sweet Enicoge 9, Mints 
e 1 Enclosed pleas nd ten concn coin ot war samp for 
which send me your new Litchen planning Bul 
i entitled, “Your Next Kitchen by Hoxpoints' 
ELECTRIC | 
| a ae 
KITCHENS | 2 
1 City and: 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE—united States Rubber Company 

tists are constantly searching for better ways to build 
scterderonfer, bog ee nesting trex Tirowe yesrt of sepeciouce 
with synthetic rubber, "U.S." has learned the secret of how 
to get the most service from the new synthetic materials. Today 
“U.S.” synthetic rubber tires are serving on Army trucks and 
combat cars, on bombers and fighters all over the world. 


TIRES FOR THE ARMY'S TRUCKS —rhe Army needs good truck 
tires—hundreds of thousands of them to keep its supply trucks 
rolling. And they must be made with as little natural rubber as 

ible. “U. S."" developed an entirely new construction — the 
“inlaid carcass" —that places the rubber directly under the 
tread where It is needed most — yet uses only 30% of the natural 
rubber needed before. 


rience, knowledge, 


Corner Main 
and Pine... 


Regular as the town clock, the bus picks up its 
load at the corner of Main and Pine—its load 
of men and women who keep the production 
lines of America rolling. 


It’s hard to imagine how your town or any town 
could keep on running without the rubber-tired 
buses—and the thousands of privately owned 
cars—that take its men and women to their war- 
time jobs....and bring them home again tired 
and dirty—but safe—when the day's work is done. 


There never was a day when your town, any 
town, depended so much on tires as it does 
today. While factory workers are at their jobs, 
the milk truck, the doctor's car, the farmer's 
truck and tractor—all rolling on rubber—are 
working faithfully, too, to keep the old town 
running. 


Behind those tires, inspecting them, repairing 
them, servicing them with a skill that comes 
from experience stands the local, independent 
tire dealer. He has a stake in the community. 
He guards the tires that make it run, 


* * * 


this sign, you will find that kind of tire dealer. 
jocal,, independent business built on expe- 
id service and products of quality. 


science for more truck tire miles. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 EW. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


+ In Conade: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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PERCHED 400 FEET IN AIR, TOWER FOREMAN LEE KING SLIDES OUT ONTO CABLEWAY NUMBER SEVEN TO MAKE REPAIRS. SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAIN PEAKS TOWER IN DISTANCE 


THE SHASTA DAM 


Huge hydroelectric plant serves 
California’s many war industries 


S Dam, whose huge concrete bulk backs up the 
‘acramento River in northern Cali 

largest overflow dam in the world. Whe 
next winter, the river will pour over $ 
and fall 480 fect, almost three times as far as at Ni- 
agara Falls. In height it is second only to Boulder 
Dam, whose water flows through instead of over its 
structure. Rising 602 feet from its bedrock founda- 
ion, Shasta stretches 3,500 feet across the vall 
his awesome spectacle of potential energy is a 


tribute to the U.S, Bureau of Reclamation, which 
designed it, and the pride of Engineer Frank Crowe, 
who has spent six years building it. Although Shasta 
Dam is not yet as well known as Boulder or Grand 
Coulee, it has already become a vital factor in the 
war production of many busy shipyards and aireraft 
plants in Northern California. Scheduled to be com- 
pleted next January, Shasta is a third link in chain 
of western hydroelectric plants stretching from the 
Columbia River's Grand Coulee to Nevada’s Boulder. 
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DAM HAS ALREADY BACKED UP THE RIVER, WILL EVENTUALLY FORM A 10,000-ACRE LAKE. CAGLEWAYS TO HEAD TOWER ON DAM CARRY CONCRETE ANYWHERE ON STRUCTURE 


From roof of powerhouse face of Sha utlat vale are ale From crest of dam worke 
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The story behind the Boeing Superfortress 


the Stratoliner and 
was in’ the best position to 


Remember back to January, 1940? The war in 
Europe was not yet five months old and war with 
Japan still two years away, but the U. S. Army 
Air Forces even then determined they must have 
a heavier bomb load 


Id had 


planes 
transoc 
solve them. 
Wind-tunnel tests of the Boeing model so im- 
pressed the Army that Bocing was authorized to 
build three experimental airplanes. And then — 
even before the first of these had been completed 
and flight tested — the Air Forces decided that this 
was the world’s number one bomber! Qua 
duction was ordered — one of the greatest 


an airplane that would cc 
farther, faster and higher than any the 

ever known. 
Leading aircraft companies were invited to submit 
designs ity pro 
In February, thirty days be 
the Low Countries, the Army issued a supplement, 
its specifications. Those new 
1 problems still more 


Hitler invaded 
w f 


P included the Bell 
and Martin pla s three Boeing plants 
and literally hundreds of sub-contractors 

This placed a tremende 


radically increasir 


dificult, But Boeir 
ground of 4-engine 


ith its unequaled back 


rience in building such respon 


Buy War Bonds = fo Have and fo Hold 


Boeing, not only in neering the 
design but also in getting it into production. 
aster plan had to be created built 
. .. new tools designed . . . co-ordination of produc- 
tion arranged in all participating plants 
So sound was the basic design that not « 
change had to be made when actual flight tests got 
under way. 
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“80.6 hb of cases showed 


CLINICAL IMPROVEMENT 
after only 10-day treatment 


cy SORETONE 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., well-known con- 
sulting chemists, have just completed 
an important, impartial test with a 
group of men and women suffering 
from Athlete’s Foot. Included in this 
group were a number of nurses and 
internes from three large hospitals in 
New York. 

These people were told to use Sore- 
tone in accordance with the directions 
on the label. At the beginning of the 
test and at the end of only a ten-day test 
period, their feet were examined by a 
physician, We quote from the report:— 


“After the use of Soretone accord- 
ing to the directions on the label for 
a period of only ten days, 80.6% 
of the cases showed clinical im- 
provement of an infection which 
most stubborn to control.” 
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Improvements wereshown in thesymp- 
toms of Athlete's Foot—the itching, 
burning, redness, cracks between toes, 
and so forth. We quote again:— 

“In our opinion Soretone is of very 
definite benefit in the treatment of 
this disease, which is commonly known 
as ‘Athlete's Foot.” 

‘Your own judgment will tell you that 
this is remarkable evidence! So if Ath- 
lete’s Foot troubles you,don’ttemporize 
with this nasty, devilish, stubborn in- 
fection. Get SORETONE! McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Quick facts as to why Soretone 
is effective for Athlete’s Foot 


1. Athlate’s Fost is usually caused by FIVE 
FUNGI (separately or together). 


2, Saratane kis on contact ALL FIVE of 


ction of four different Athlete's Foot 


preporations. The 
‘one on the right is 
Soretone. Note ab- 
sence of growth of 


2. One of the 
for the effectiven 
of Soretone is thi 
it contains @ power 
ful ontiseptic not 
found in otherknown 
Athlete's Foot prep- 
erations. (4-Beta- 
Ethyl-Hexyl-Phenol.) 


Shasta Dam (continues) 


$0 1941 the foundation was laid. At base, dam is 780 feet thick. Builder Crow 


In 1944 dam is complete except for “topping off.” Head tower will be almost sub- 
merged when water reaches crest in 1946, Only 12 men were killed building Shasta, 


This 22-K solid gold replica of a famous Gold Cross “Limit” last 
was created as an enduring reminder that the style of a shoe, its fit, 
its true worth, can be no finer than the last over which it is crafted. 
The makers of Gold Cross Shoes have known that for many 

years. So have millions of smart American women. 
It explains, perhaps, why Gold Cross Shoes, made 
over the exclusive. youth-giving “Limit” lasts, are 


America’s largest selling fine footwear. 


rm CROSS hv 


FAMOUS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS AS RED CROSS SHOES 


heise wechailual Tin wie Oy IF 


most styles, Denver West, $7.45 


The United States Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio + Gold Cross Shoes are manufactured and distributed in England by Somervell Bros. Lid.; in Australia by The Meyer Emporium, Lid. 
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MARINES FOLLOW TANKS AGAINST LAST JAP DEFENDERS AS MACHINE GUNNERS KEEP JAPS DOWN. THREE MEN ALONGSIDE PHOTOGRAPHER WERE HIT JUST BEFORE HE TOOK PICTURE 


SAIPAN 


EYEWITNESS TELLS OF ISLAND FIGHT 


by ROBERT SHERROD 


Photographs for LIFE by Peter Stackpole and W. Eugene Smith 
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SOME CIVILIANS FOUND SAFETY FROM BOMBS AND SHELLS IN ISLAND'S MANY CAVES. A PAIR OF WARY AMERICANS FLUSHED THIS ONE OUT OF HIS SHELTER, SCARED, HE GAVE UP 


U.S. HEROISM BEAT JAP STUBBORNNESS 


T" beachhead 


mortarmen that the over-all attrition during the 25- _heard Lieut. Walter Wolfe of the engineers call for his 


day battle becan flame throwers 
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with characteristic dis 
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t to the last man, Despite 
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uuntainous terrain pi 
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hases throughout the Pacific. There were many instan- 


nu. Lieut. Colonel William K 


Jones's battalion bore the brunt Jap tank coun- 
terattack the t of the battle. With only 
bazookas and antitank grenades his men held their 
ground, often let the tanks pass over their foxholes, 
then shot and knocked them out from the vulnerable 


n Jones's men attacked. 
the end of the battle the Japs launched their 
banzai counterattack which threatened to 
jown the western shore of the island all the way 


to the corps command post. The Marine artillery bat- 


A MARINE THROWS A GRENADE AT JAP IN CAVE WHO HAS ALREADY KILLED TWO AMERICANS 
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itially reported as 


them, the artillerymen cut th 


shells to four-tenths of a secon hat they would 
explode only about 50 yards in front of the guns. They 
They finally 
lost their guns (after removing the breechblocks} 
uns. When the 


i Japs with light 


mowed down Japs hundreds at a time 


they continued firing with machine 


guns overheated they 


machi 


carbin 
These artillerymen broke the back of the Jap at- 
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MARINES SWING CHARGE OF TNT INTO CAVE. BUT NO MORE SNIPERS WERE THERE 


tack. In some spots enemy dead were piled three and 
Their 


acts of heroism cost two batteries of the battalion 


front of the Marine artillerymen 


nearly 50% casualties. Its commanding officer, Major 


William L. Crouch, expert on firepower, was one of the 
last men killed. 


p of the mad, 
we ceased after 


attack had been stopped. 1 ined some 
noppi s the marines found a few 
mless civilians (opposite page). In others they were 


confronted by fanatically stubborn snipers (above). 


up. In some ea 
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ONLY LIVING PERSON AMONG HUNDREDS OF CORPSES IN ONE CAVE WAS THIS FLY-COVERED BABY WHO ALMOST SMOTHERED BEFORE SOLDIERS FOUND HIM, RUSHED HIM TO HOSPITAL 


WAR’ 5 TERROR STRUCK AT THE INNOCENT 


s or coolie 
if they could 
. Others joined in the final 


to U.S. refu 


DUST FROM NEARBY EXPLOSION CAUSES THIS MOTHER AND SON TO SCAMPER FROM CAVE. 
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provide better care for civilians. Japanese so fondly call 
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ht which hit the Americans’ eyes on the rocky tip 
of this far Pacific island is shown on the next pages. 
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Sctiod on Saipan « 


JAP FATHER, MOTHER AND FOUR CHILDREN HUDDLE ON ROCKS AT MARPI POINT, PONDERING WHETHER TO SURRENDER OR SLIP INTO SEA AND DROWN AS MANY OTHERS HAD DONE 


CIVILIANS COMMITTED MASS: SUICIDE 
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tween )0-ft. cliff and the wat! 


sand went under. 
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I watched a boy of about 15. He paced back and 


forth on the smooth rocks, swinging his arms as 


though he were getting ready to dive. He wa 
length black trousers. He sat down. Then he 
inally, he 


ot up 


around some more t down 


and walke 
ed into the water. He floated face down on 
n instinet for 


and e 
the water for a few moments. Then 
self-preservation which was momentarily stronger than 
d him to flail his arms, But this 
did not last long. He was soon quiet, bobbing on the 
water. In about 10 minutes he disappeared. 

Looking down from the cliff I counted the floating 


his will to die cau 


even others who evidently had killed them- 
he to be 
identified as women. One wore a long print dress, the 
slacks. Close to the shore the body of a 
hed in the surf. 


bodies of 


selves the « 


y before. Two were near en 


other p: 
child about 5 years old 


We do not know how m 
selves, but we know that several thousand of them 
were still missing at the end of the battle. A mine- 
sweeper officer said: “The sea is so congested with 
floating bodies we can’t avoid running them down. 
T nin khaki trou 
polka-dot blouse, with her black hair str 
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ORPHANED CHILDREN DASH AWAY. JAP WOMEN BROUGHT THEM TO SAFETY LEST THEY COMMIT SUICIDE AS MANY CHILDREN HAD DONE THAT DAY IN BELIEF IT WAS HONORABLE 


STILL UNDECIDED, THEY WALK BACK AND FORTH. MARINES SET UP LOUDSPEAKER ON CLIFF AND CIVILIANS BEGGED THEM NOT TO KILL THEMSELVES. THIS WENT ON FOR 45 MINUTES 


water. I'm afraid every time I see a polka-dot blouse 
I'll think of that woman, ‘There w 
ide, who had drowned if while 
a baby. A small boy of 4 or 5 had drowned with his 
arm clinched around the neck of a soldier, The two 
bodies rocked cra 
The grisly job of 
dead (and their own soldier dead) fell to those J. 


other one, 


giving birth to 


in the wave 


athering and burying the civilian 


nese civilians who surrendered. The stench of the bod- 
in in the tropi 
burial de 


which had sun a day or two 


ails covered their nos- 


of cloth to perform this gruesome task. 
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Sherrod on Saipan vows 


VICTORY FOR HIS COUNTRY MEANT FOR THIS 4TH DIVISION MARINE AN “UNKNOWN” MARKER UNDER THE HOT, BRILLIANT SAIPAN SUN. ONLY A FEW OF THE CASUALTIES WERE UNKNOWN, 


THE TOLL OF THE VICTORY WAS HEAVY 


he Marine battalion to which I was attached off 

and on, a veteran 2nd Division outfit, suffered few- 
er casualties than the other two battalions of the regi- 
ment. Yet at the end of the battle it had only half the 
men and 40% of the officers who had started with it. 
It lost five of its captains within the first three days. 
At battle’s end, Licut. Colonel R. McC. Tompkin’s gal- 
lant battalion, which took towering Mt. Tapotchau 
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in the center of the island, had only about 200 men. 

‘The Japs’ first extensive use of artillery and mor- 
tars was particular hell on battalion command posts. 
More than 20 lieutenant colonels were casualties. Some 
of these were able to return to duty before the battle 
ended. Two Army colonels, both observers, were killed. 
In the final, inevitable banzai counterattack two Army 
battalions were all but wiped out. 


‘Two Marine di ions and the Army’s 27th Infan- 
try Division managed to finish the Saipan job, but 
only after 3,500 men were dead or missing, 13,000 
wounded and the crack 2nd and 4th Marine Divisions 
had lost approximately half their front-line troops. 
About 25,000 Japs were killed. Saipan, where we used 
three times the force used at Tarawa, cost five times 
as many casualties. But winning was worth the cost. 
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. IRON GRILL OF POLISH EAGLES AND HORSEMEN SCREENS COFFIN IN TOMB OF LATE DICTATOR PILSUDSKI AT CRACOW 


Scientist of Pola 


Hero of Poland, as of U.S. revolution, was Thaddeus 


Kosciuszko, whose heart is in urn at right in Zamek. 


Kings of Poland used throne in Warsaw's Zamek (Pal- 
Afters8r5 Russian czar was grand dake of Poland 


POLAND 


TO THE POLES IT IS A BELOVED HOMELAND; TO THE GREAT POWERS, A PAWN; TO ALL, A PROBLEM 
by JAN KARSKI 


E er since the establishment of Amer- 
ican independence the U.S. has been 
a strong and successful republic, Its 
inhabitants have never known what it 
means to fight merely for self-preser- 
vation, merely for the right to speak 
their own language and to remain on 
their own soil. Poles, on the other 
hand, have been engaged through many 
centuries in a life-and-death struggle, 
cither for the preservation of indepen- 
dence or for the restoration of inde- 
pendence. To most countries peace is 
the established fact and war the interruption. But my country, Poland, has 
been at war for centuries with rare intervals of peace. 

The national heroes of most countries have been skilful and victorious g 
erals or able and disinterested statesmen. Our famous men have been very 
often unsuccessful, men whose aims and purposes have been frustr: 
of them were not fully equal to the task that confronted them, but we have 
honored them not because they contributed directly to ou 


national welfare, 


but because they carried on the spirit of unyielding resistance without which 
Poland would never a 
Why do we have this deep sense of 


ain have emerged as a nation 
ationhood? To you in America, where 


Great soldier was King John Sobieski whos. Great composer 


now shows 17th Century tiled walls. He reviv glory li 


With Russian armies at Warsaw and with a deadlock between the 
“legitimate” Polish government, supported by Britain and the U. S,, 
and the Soviet-backed Committee of National Liberation, the ques 
tion of Polish independence threatens the coming peace. LIFE here 
presents in pictures highlights of Poland's long history and an article 
by Jon Karski, a liaison officer of the Polish underground, which tells 
why Poles feel so deeply the need for national freedom. On page 
96 is a summary of the present situation by Dr. Raymond Leslie 
Buell, former president of the Foreign Policy Associatior 
Poland: Key to Europe, and adviser to Time Inc., on fo 


all national elements blend and live to- 
gether in peace, it may be hard to un- 
derstand. What does a Pole die for that 
is so precious? It is many things, some 
of them small and perhaps inconse- 
quential. They are sights, sounds, 
smells, places, memories, traditions, 
ways of living. I would like to tell you 
about some of them. 

About our capital, for example. 
Warsaw, with more than a million in- 
habitants, is the heart of Poland, and 
Poles, of course, love it above any other 
city in the world, Not that it is the most modern or the most perfect city in 
the world, Ir is perhaps loved just because it is not so modern and not at all 
perfect. It does, of course, have some modern buildings although they are not 
very high. It has elevators, trolleys, buses and modern cinemas, but in noth- 
ing like the profusion in which they are to be found here. Before the war a 
subway was under construction, but this activity naturally ca 


ne to an abrupt 
halt after the first bombardment. Automobiles are to be scen on the streets of 
Warsaw, but they are proportionately fewer than in nearly any other modern 
city. Only the very wealthy can afford them. 

The most common vehicle in Warsaw is still the droshky 


The droshky is 
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Poland grew up under Casimir the Great in 1333. Germany was then 
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POLAND (continued) 


used for ordinary tasks as well as, in a somewhat more elegant form, for 
pleasure promenades. They may be seen in great numbers along the broad, 
tree-lined Aleje Ujazdowskie or the Aleja Roz (the avenue of roses), the most 
fashionable in Warsaw, lined by gardens. Here, as in nearly every district of 
Warsaw, the windows are banked with boxes and pots of flowers. These have 
earned for Warsaw the sobriquet “city of flowers.” The flowers and the vast 
number of trees are well suited co the impression made by the old buildings 
that are so common in Warsaw, many of them the legacies of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. 


We love the theater 


Among the most characteristic features of Warsaw are the theaters and con- 
cert halls. Ir has more chan 25 legitimate theaters which, before the war, 
were in constant operation and played the dramas of every nation to large 
audiences. French and English dramatists were almost as popular as our own 
I remember that George Bernard Shaw's plays Geneva and Pygmalion received 
their world premieres, in Polish translation, in a Warsaw theater. 

All of Warsaw attends these theaters and dresses up for the occasion. The 
workers put on their best apparel and the more prosperous are resplendent in 
evening wear. The atmosphere is formal, ritualistic almost, for the Poles, like 
nearly all Slavs, are solemn and respectful at a concert or a play. There is no 
chattering or scraping of feet by latecomers, no smoking, eating or drinking. 
In America I have attended open-air concerts where people chatted, smoked 
and drank soda. Most Poles would be horrified at such freedom during a per- 
formance by an artist. The artist himself would probably be highly offended. 
Once, at an open-air concert in Warsaw, the dense silence of the audience was 
broken by the noise of someone striking a match. A thousand eyes glared at 
the unhappy offender. The violinist stopped in the middle of his performance, 
pointed his bow at the wretch and remained silent like a statue. He did not 
start playing again till the criminal was gone from the audience 

There are other cities which are even richer repositories of Polish tradition. 
In Krakow is to be found the imposing Royal Castle, the Westminster Abbey 
of Poland, where our kings, greatest poets and statesmen are buried, where 
the remains of such men as Mickiewicz and Slowacki Cour famous poets), 
Pilsudski and Kosciuszko are to be found. Krakow University, which dates 
back to the 14th Century, is one of the oldest in Europe. Every hour of the 
day, according to an old custom, a fireman (and he must be a genuine fireman) 
mounts to the tower of the old Krakow cathedral and plays an old 13th Cen- 
tury melody, the Hejnal on a trumpet. 

Rich in tradition, too, is Lwow, the gate to Poland as it has been called. 
Semper Fidelis (always faithful’) is the motto by which it is known to all 
Poland. In Lwow occurred an event which symbolizes perhaps more dtamatic- 
ally than anything else the deeply religious and romantic nature of the Poles. 
In the 17th Century King Jan Casimir and the representatives of the people 
met in solemn conclave and elected Our Lady, the Virgin Mary, to be queen 
of Poland. She has remained so ever since in all our prayer books and rituals. 
Governor General Franck, the infamous head of the German administration, 
cook it upon himself to “depose” her and in 1940 issued a solemn decree to 
the effect that, since Poland was no longer a nation, it was henceforth imper- 
missible to address Our Lady as queen of Poland in our prayers. 

More than 60% of the Polish population lives in villages and farms. The 
population is very often congested and in bad economic condition because the 
oppressors who ruled Poland never modernized agriculture or brought in suf- 
ficient industry to supply the overcrowded villages with the means of earning 
a livelihood. In the villages and farms of Poland, unfortunately, very often 
dire poverty is to be seen, with malnutrition and tuberculosis. Peasants can 
be found who live almost exclusively on potatoes and who carefully split 
matches in two before lighting their primitive lamps and stoves. The rural 


THE AUTHOR 
Jan Karski, author of this article, is a young Polish officer whose heroic 
ligison work in the Polish underground has won him the Virtuti Militari, his 


country's highest military honor. Caught by Germans in 1940, he was ter- 
ribly beaten up but managed to escape the Gestapo, once again take up 
his secret, dangerous work. Now in the U. S., he has written a book called 
Courier from Poland, to be published this autumn by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


problem was the most urgent in prewar Poland and will continue to be so 
after this war. 

Nevertheless the little rude houses of the peasants are not without a certain 
charm. Every spring the poorest peasants apply a fresh coat of paint to the 
outsides of their houses. The color is invariably either blue or white. These 
little blue-and-white villages of Poland are very appealing to the eye. On 
Sunday the peasants walk for many miles to reach a church. One of the most 
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Just as water flows downhill, heat flows 
from a warm area to a cold area. 

In the wintertime, the colder temperatures 
outside your home act as a magnet to the 
warmth inside. That’s why so much heat can 
escape through the roof, walls, windows and 
crevices. And, that’s why, when you insulate 
your home, you save heat, fuel and money. 

It’s not uncommon for homes to save as 
much as 25 to 30 per cent by installation of 
STORM SASH alone. For Storm Sash 


provides double glass insulation for win- 
dows, which, taken all together, represent an 
area almost equal to an entire side of an 
average home. 

When you install Storm Sash, you not 
only insulate a substantial part of your 
home, but you also provide insulation where 
exterior walls are thinnest. 

An important step in fuel conservation 
today, double glass insulation is the proved 


and practical answer to the larger windows 


you will enjoy so much in your new home 
of tomorrow. 

Help save fuel this winter by invest- 
ing in Storm Sash double glass insula- 
tion. Place your order early for demand is 
great. Libbey-Owens-Ford does not make 
Storm Sash, but Storm Sash made with 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass is a buying guide 
to quality and satisfaction. Libbey-Owens; 
Ford Glass Company, 5384 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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y your ring when you choose an Art-Carved 


design, created by a firm of long-established repu- 


tation. Shown by leading jewelers everywhere 
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1850-1944 
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Copernicus, the astronomer, was a Pole Henryk Sienkiewitz wrote Quo Vadis? 
Cebove), as were Jan of Zakliceyn, who (which was made into an early spectac- 
drew first map of America, Strzclecki ular movie), With Fire and Sword, Without 
who first mapped Australia, and Lukasie- Dogma. Other Poles: Poct Mickiewicz, 
wicz, who invented the kerosene lamp. 

Last president, Moscicki, was a chemist 


POLAND (continued) 


Singer Reszke, Pianist Hofmann, Novel- 
ist Reymont, a winner of the Nobel Prize. 


Poland and to have earth of his mother’s grave in his grave. When 
Marshal Pilsudski died he stipulated in his will that his heart was to 
be buried in beloved Vilna, at the foot of his mother's grave. These 
testaments were carried out to the letter by Poles, who understood 
the feelings of the dead men. 

How much the Polish land means to a peasant is illustrated by the 
famous story of the carriage of Drzymala. During the period of 
Poland's servitude in the 19th Century, a Prussian edict was issued 
which prohibited Poles from building homes, stables or any other 
structures on the land they possessed. Drzymala, a clever peasant, 
bought some land near Poznan, He brought his family to live with 
him and, although he had no home, was not discouraged. He bought 
a wagon, installed a primitive kitchen in it and lived within the 
wagon as well as inside the letter of the law. After the restoration of 
Poland, the “‘Drzymala carriage” was taken and placed in the mu- 
seum of Krakow. 

Our love for our country often finds expression in an exaggerated 
worship of our great men, even though Poles as a rule quarrel fre- 
quently with each other, One of the most amazing instances took 
place in the 16th Century. So great was the reverence of the Poles for 
the Lithuanian dynasty of the Jagiellos that, although the kingdom 
was not hereditary, for 200 years they clected only kings of this 
dynasty. When the last male of the family died in 1572, the nation 
unanimously decided that the next ruler of Poland must marry the 
late king's 50-year-old sister. Henry, 24 years old, the brother of 
King Charles IX of France, undertook the task but went home again 
to Paris after two years and was finally murdered. Only then was Po- 
lish anger, aroused not only by the insult to the country but to the 
lady, fully appeased. 


We remember the little things 


Ic is impossible to enumerate all the little things on which love for 
Poland is nourished. Around every village and every farm are to be 
found groves of birch trees. Every Polish poet has written about 
those birch trees and neatly every educated Pole knows many of 
these lines. To the Poles, although their country contains little that 
is spectacular—none of the vast mountains or great rivers that are 
the pride of other nations—there is much that is all the more precious 
because it is so unimpressive and yet so characteristic. The beautiful 
linden trees, weeping willows and the nightingales of Poland are 
loved not only for what they are but for their associations of legend 
and historic incident. Everyone in Poland knows how the old King 
Wladyslaw Jagiello, the greatest of Polish commanders who was 
never defeated in battle, died in the 15th Century from exposure 
while listening to the song of a nightingale in a linden tree. 

In Saski Park, in the heart of Warsaw, ate a number of statues of 
what appear to be Greek and Roman goddesses. They are the work of 
our 18th Century sculptors and the faces are those of the favorites of 
Stanislaw Augustus Poniatowski, the last Polish king who, although 
he was a bad king, was a great lover of art and an admirer of beautiful 
women. He is responsible for Saski Park, many beautiful palaces and 
for those statues which have served another purpose than merely to 
delight the eye. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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POLAND (continued) 


In 1905 these statues became barricades. Polish workers took cover 
behind them and fired at the czarist dignitaries who were disporting 
themselves in the park. The statues are now disfigured because their 
fire was answered by czarist policemen who poured a steady stream 
of bullets directly into the statues. They did not stop firing until they 
saw pools of blood spreading out from behind the base of each one. 
In this, as in many instances, the Polish fighters were outnumbered 
and knew that their struggle was hopeless and yet they continued to 
sacrifice themselves. 

The ability to dic with equanimity for our country is not limited 
to a few individuals, it amounts to a national trait and is rooted in 
our history. When Poles fight hopelessly in what appears to the 
world a suicidal battle, i is because they know that no cause is lost 
if you keep on fighting for it. They continue hopeless resistance to 
show all actual and potential invaders that Poland cannot be con- 
quered because Polish men and women will go on fighting for the 
right to remain Poles as long as they remain alive. 


We die gladly 


The well-known Latin line, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori (Ie is 
sweet and fitting to die for one's country) has been one of Poland’s 
most common proverbs for generations. One of the great leaders of 
the 17th Century, Stanislaw Zolkiewski, led a Polish expedition 
against the Turks in defense of his country and of Christian culture. 
At Cecora he found himself surrounded by a Turkish army more than 
2o times the size of his little band. 

His soldiers advised him to turn back, to save himself for a Poland 
that needed him. “I am 70 years old,” was the reply of Hetman 
Zolkiewski, ‘‘and I have never yet turned my back and fled when 
there was fighting for my country to be done. I am too old to learn 
now. I intend to remain here, and if I die I want you to have in- 

ibed on my gravestone the words: Dulce et decorum est pro patria 


Zolkiewski was killed by the Turks and his head was cut off to be 
carried around their camp as a trophy. Our schoolchildren know this 
episode from our remote past. 

To understand how we feel about our country it is necessary to 
know some of these incidents from our turbulent history. In the 
ldccade before this one it seemed that at last this love for our country 
lwould become normal and not bewildered and marked with death. 
I seemed then that we—the first generation of Poland in 150 years 
that did not remember servitude—would be able to live in this coun- 
try of ours and devote ourselves to peace and industrialization, But 
l:gain we were unfortunate. Once more war came and took away our 
lircedom, Ie burned down our cities, our communication lines, our 
lmuseums and our libraries. It killed over 5,000,000 people, brought 
turmoil, chaos, ruin and death into this beautiful land of the Vistula. 
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POLAND (continued) 


Again in this war we are not practical, we are not realistic and we 
are hardly normal—because of this love for Poland. The first of 
September 1939 we threw ourselves at the barricades and not for a 
single day since has anyone thought of leaving them. Characteris- 
tically, we do not play in this war a practical game, a double game. 
We have no Poles collaborating politically with the Germans. We 
have no government, no administration working with Germans. We 
do not stabilize relations with the enemy, We do not adapt ourselves 
to circumstances. From the firso day of this war and, may God 
give us strength, until the last, we swore to ourselves: “"‘Death—or 
Victory.” 


Our patriotism is romantic 


Tha our love for Poland has been romantic is true enough. If it 
had been otherwise there would be no Poland today. For six genera- 
tions Poles have been sacrificing life, liberty and possessions for the 
sake of Polish independence. During all those generations Polish 
children were brought up to be romantic, not to calculate, not to 
count the cost, but to go into a mad, self-sacrificing fury where the 
fate of Poland was involved. I know how much of a role these atti- 
tudes played in the history of my own family. 

My great-grandfather had a beautiful house, a fine library and a 
collection of old Polish coins and swords. He had great joy in what 
we call national culture and civilization. When the 1863 insurrection 
broke out he was taken in a two-wheeled carriage to the Siberian 
wastes where he died, Before he left, his wife begged him to let her 
accompany him. He told her to stay behind and take care of their 
children and to sce that they remained Polish in spirit. His children 
had to start their lives with nothing. 

My grandfather was in most respects not at all romantic. He was 
the kind of man whom we in Poland call a positivist, a hardheaded, 
sensible businessman. He thought that he could compromise. But he 
deeply wanted his children to read, speak and love the Polish lan- 
guage, co say their prayers in Polish and to know and cherish Polish 
history and literature. He thought all this could be done, or felt so 
deeply about it that he deluded himself into thinking so. Our op- 
pressor took away everything that belonged to him and his children 
had the same fate. 

I, too, was in a modest way a collector. The little money I earned 
before the war enabled me, bit by bit, to accumulate some old his- 
torical Polish coins, a few beautifully illustrated volumes on paint- 
ing, printed all over the world, and a few other trifles that meant a 
great deal to me. The war destroyed my home and my collection 
When this war is over I will have to start all over again from the 
beginning. That is symbolic of Polish life in which a certain ro- 
manticism is inevitable. Without it we would never have found the 
strength co survive the repeated destruction of everything that mat- 
tered to us. Now, as our ruined country becomes again a pawn be- 
tween the great powers, all that we young Poles ask is the opportun- 
ity to build from the beginning in peace and liberty. 


Ignaz Paderewski, grcat Polish pianist and composer, was Poland’s first prime min- 


ister, foreign minister and the first delegate to the Versailles Peace Conference in 1919. 
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POLAND (continued) 


ru WILL 
cod POLAND 
BE FREE? 


by RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Author of Poland: Key to Europe 


alin is clearly determined to create a government in Poland which 

Russia can control. Otherwise he fears that Poland may again re~ 
turn to the pre-1939 policy of trying to play Germany against Russia 
and of eventually joining Germany in a new attack. To avert this 
danger he insists thar Poland join the Russian sphere-of-influence 
system. Stalin may not be interested, at least for the moment, in sov- 
ietizing Poland: but his minimum demand is control over Polish mil- 
itary and foreign policy. He alsowants a Polish government that will 
accept Russia's territorial demands. 

In one sense all Poles are anti-Russian as well as anti-German— 
they do not wish to be dominated by cither. Fundamentally they 
interpret Stalin's demand for a “friendly government” as a govern- 
ment which he can dominate, To them the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms still mean something: the security of both Russia and 
Poland should depend.nor upon any exclusive and expanding sphere- 
of-influence policy but upon organizing Europe and creating a world- 
security system. The new Poland realizes it lacks the strength to play 
power politics on a grand scale. Nevertheless it does not intend to 
become a dependency of Russia, either by making an alliance or by 
becoming the 17th republic in the U. S. 8. R. Ic is fighting for free- 
dom just as much as England, France or America. 

Although Stalin holds most of the cards, Prime Minister Miko- 
lajczyk has one strong bargaining point. He represents a government 
based on the principle of legal continuity. If Stalin deals with this 
government, reorganized to include some representatives from the 
provisional committee now backed by the Soviets, no one can chal- 
lenge the validity of any agreement reached. On the other hand, if 
Mikolajczyk dissolves the London government and merely accepts a 
personal position on the Sovict-supported committee, the principle 
of legal continuity will be destroyed. 

The United Nations, particularly Russia, are under a special debt 
to Poland. The Polish White Book reveals that as early as 1935 the 
Polish government rejected an offer from the Nazis to make a joint 
attack on Russia in return for the Ukraine. Had Poland accepted 
such an offer, Russia then might have been defeated. 

Poland has suffered from the war even more than Russia in propor- 
tion to its resources. Thus more than one-tenth of the Polish popula- 
tion has been destroyed through bloodshed, deportation and starva- 
tion. Nevertheless, Poland is about the only country in Europe which 
has not produced  quisling. 

Certainly if America does nothing to prevent the death of Poland, 
the peoples of the world will have no confidence in our professions of 
freedom ot our capacity for world leadership. However, a number of 
American writers and officials seem to feel that Russia is justified in 
its desire to dominate Poland, or at least that there is nothing Ameri- 
cacan do to prevent Russia from carrying out this ambition, Certain- 
ly the American people do not intend to fight Russia over Poland 
—any more than England intended to fight Germany over Czecho- 
slovakia. Nevertheless, the more Russia makes exclusive demands 
on Europe, the less will become our willingness to accept postwar 
commitments. 

Stalin may not care whether the U. S. participates in a new League 
of Nations, concerning which he is undoubtedly skeptical. But Stalin 
knows that the reconstruction of Russia after this war can be greatly 
assisted by American economic cooperation. 

If America wants to it can still say to Russia: "You have done a 
magnificent job in this war. We are under deep obligation to cach 
other. We want our partnership to endure. But it can do so after 
this war only if Russia and the U.S. work out a system safeguarding 
the security and freedom not only of the Big Three but of other peo- 
ples who have sacrificed infinitely for this war, such as the Poles.” 
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irrigation, as in great European wine districts. And from 
the sun-drenched grapes the Colonists made wines that 
soon were winning gold medals at world expositions, 


Perhaps you cannot visit the fascinating vineyards of Asti. 
But you can have a bit of this Colony brought to you. 
the form of its delightful table wines. Won't you try Tipo 
Red or White, for example? Or Gold Medal Label Califor- 
nia Burgundy or Sauterne. You'll find these wines superbly 
fragrant and flavorful—as remarkable as the Colony itself. 


Also, try Italian Swiss Colony’s famous sweet dessert wines, 
such as Private Stock California Port, Sherry, Muscatel, 
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bo trapped into thinking you can’t have “B.O.” Perspiting is as natural as 
breathing. This means that everyone perspires. So you can be guilty of offending— 
and not even ksow it! The best thing to do is to play safe. Use Lifebuoy in your daily 
tub or shower. Lifebuoy is 
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Black Pussy, villainess of many Burgess bedtime stories, is never allowed to roam 
Green Meadow, scare Sammy Jay and Johnny Chuck. She is strictly a house pet. 
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shoulders.” Beautifully styled, perfectly 
constructed, “Free-Swing” is the perfect 
Suspender for you. 


Style illustrated: $1. Other Paris Sus- 
penders to $3.50. 
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Gold-rush Girls (continued) 
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ANOTHER 1S 1890 PIN-UP PICTURE 


Time, LIFE, Fortune and the 
Architectural Forum have been 
cooperating with the War 
Production Board ever since 
Jan., 1943, on the conserva- 
tion of paper. During the year 
1944 these four publications 


of the Time group are budget- 
ed to use 73,000,000 pounds 
(1,450 freight carloads) less 
poper than in 1942. In view 
of resulting shortages of 
copies, please share your copy 
of LIFE with your friends. 


HOW TO KEEP COOL 
99 ON THE JoB/ 


Let aTiconde roga 
pencildo the work} 
MS an easy weir and 
afast worker Its 
smooth action rests 
the hand its clear 
legible marks please 
the eye Has strong lead 
al genuine rabber 
Eraser in agrzen plastic 
ferrale with double 
usllow bands. 
Ticonderoga takes 
heavy day's work in 
stride, A great 
writing tool—try itl 


MTX OW, FIGONDEROGA 1386 N22) 


genand Toy, 
op 
(o} 


co 
= 


‘The fine American pencil 
with the fine American name... 


t, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
Blade ac 


to fins 
soap, comb and STROP 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
joney back guarantee. Jone $1.00. 


P 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.,Dept. A, MYSTIC, CONtI. 


pee 


¥ 


WHAT'S A 


A nut is an important type of fastening. 


It draws things together. It holds them. It is 


removable and replaceable. 


But its chief job is to hold. If it ever loosens 
and lets go, it’s not a good nut. 


An Elastic Stop Nut always stays put. It grips 
fast without extra locking pins or gadgets. It 
locks anywhere on the bolt. And even severe 
vibration won’t break its hold. Until you want 
to take it off it’s on for good. 


The reason is the elastic collar in the top. 
This collar squeezes between and around the 


NUT FOR? 


bolt threads. It hugs them with an unyielding 
grip. Since it is elastic you can use the nut over 


and over again. 


Today Elastic Stop Nuts are used by billions 
in building airplanes. A single bomber uses 
more than 50,000. That is because they are so 


secure and safe. 


After a while you'll see these Esna nuts on 
many of the things you buy. You can tell them 
by their red collar. 


And you'll know that the car, refrigerator, 
radio or whatever it is, will be safer, last 
longer, and need less service. 


LOCKED ON 

THE BOUT BY 
THE ACTION OF 
THE GRIPPING 
RED COLLAR. 


THE COUAR 
18 ELASTIC, 
THE NUT CAN 8€ 
USED TIME AND 
TIME AGAIN, 


a 


~? 
MADE IN ALL SIZES AND TYPES —WiTH 
THREADS TO FIT ANY STANDARD 
TYPES OF BOLTS 


OK'D FOR THE RESPONSIBLE JOBS 


When Pan-American’s great Boeing Clippers 
come home, they get a thorough going over. A 
swarm of skilled mechanics in 8-hour shifts have 
the Clipper ready to go again in 60 hours. The 
many thousands of Elastic Stop Nuts that fasten 
these ships cut inspection and servicing time and 
contribute greatly to their quick “turn-around.” 


TRADE MARK OF 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Women drivers are winning the respect of th 
mili 
family 
going 
knows 


re learning more about tire performance unde 
nd every one of them who rides on today’s Pennsylvanias 


¢ is no better tire on the road. 


When a woman driver looks ahead to tomorrow's high-speed 
driving, she knows she will res that hold the road 
better and stop faster than es made today. The 
silent vacuum cups of Tomorrow's Pennsylvania are a 
ed road-gripping, fast-stop, non-skid feature 
ch no other tirewill have—and that’s why, after 
riding on 
n Cup Tire 


w Pennsylvania Silent Va 


Your Peni 
the tires you ha 


dealer will help you make 
today last longer. Let him 
repair or them when necessary. He's a good 
man to know. Pe: nia Rubber Company, 
Jeannette, Penns, 


RELEASE 
SILENTLY 


MAP OF CENTERVILLE GUIDES AUTHOR OF ALORICH FAMILY RADIO DRAMAS 


HENRY ALDRICH’S TOWN 


ee 


SHOWS HENRY LIVES FIVE BLOCKS FROM HOMER'S GIRL AGNES 


HOT 1 INE near L 


<a 


mere street tire in Guayaquil,” writes a Canadian Club 
“even a three-alarm back in the States will seem tame, T 
Ecuadorean port treats you to all the usual thrills, plus the world’s most 
orful fire department, It tackles « blaze with the precision of troops at drill, 


ae Ae 


“Panagra, an Airways, 
which flies J} north will 


Bos sueh erop is the light and bi 


wood, floated down from the 


n Most balsa fly peacetime vacationists to Eeuador—in 18 hours’ 
irplane plants, flying from almost anywhere in the States, 


2 


stre 


s to the Allies 


. Cacao is Ecuador's big money crop . . . but 
for development. 


many others are be 


ng in Ecuador, I naturally —yet there is no other whisky in all the 
‘quator at the monument world that 
up near Quito and lifted a toast in—of It is equally sati 
all wonders—Canadian Club!” and highballs; so you can stay with 
Once the war is over, you will find it 
even easier than now to visit Latin 

America. There you will find Canadian + That's why Canadian Club 
Club ing imported whish 
Sei 


thi 


light as 
s bourbon _ in the United Sts 


mezction Clit 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Distilled ond bottled at Welkerville, Canede. Imported by Hirom Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof 


Have a “Coke” = Soldier, refresh yourself 


ry sl peel 


...or a way to relax in camp 


From southern camps with their moss-hung 
cypresses to camps near the north woods, 
there’s one place soldiers can relax—the Post 
Exchange. There they settle down to “shoot 
the breeze” together. Have a ”, they 
say. Coca-Cola is a ref ng reminder 


of what they left behind. On “Company 


Street” in camp as on Main Street at home, 


Coca-Cola stands for the pause that re 
In your own refrigerator, ice-cold bottles of 
Coca-Cola are a symbol of a friendly way 


of living. 


Even with war, Coca-Cola today is bottled 


right on the spot in over 35 allied and neutral nations. 


“Coke”= Coca-Cola 
Te’snatural for popular names 
ndly abbreviae 


